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PEACE SOCIETIES.—NO. Ill. 
Next in efficacy to this allpervading desi 
of precedence f i “4 


, as @ seminal principle of war, | their 


jet - ther germ of animal se]- 
fishness. ‘This spirit finds it a crime in an- 
other to have been so i 
cat modes ditloreur eaatnes: 

ious faith, and government. In a word intol- 
erance claims to think not only for itself, but 
for others; and finds :t a cause for dislike, and 
a moral offence, that different circumstances 
and studies should have created opinions de- 
viating from his own standard. 

fact, that in all times 
& very recent period, 


It is an astonishi 
and in all lands, un 


intolerance was a spirit, so far 
trom being deemed a moral deformity to be 
corrected, that it has been reveren- 


ced as a respectable and praiseworthy per- 
pecans | in the right. Hence, in most lan- 
guages, the term s imported an ene- 
my, and raised the idea of one, as implyi 

aman of a different language, , & 

manners. War between adjoining nations, 
fostering such feelings, is the natural order 
of things. This spirit has been an element 
of easy access and of powerful influence 
wherever it has suited the convenience of ru- 


iers to wage war. No form of this spirit has 
such fearful energy 2s religious i e. 
Of the wars that hove boas waged, it is hu- 


ne to ae a many have been car- 
ried on professedly for the of the 
ot of Jehovah, mn be the ae of 
ting heretics for the of the human race. 
ut in our deep abhorrence Of religious 
wars, massacres, autos da f and all the va- 





gion. The pe a a ec are in- 
tolerant. Thespirit finds its way into every 
varying walk and pursuit of life. Ina word 
we shall find it an animal attribute of human 
nature, a portion of that hateful selfishness 
which causes the beast of prey to grow] over 
his re} at the a of another, as 
though it were abont to be wrested from him. 
It needs but little self examination to find 
something of this spirit in our own bosom. 
Who are they, who entertain firm and un- 
doubting opinions upon any poizt, and can 
endt:re to hear them strongly impugned, and 
not feel the glow of iesulaganns burning in 
their bosoms? Behdfd in this spirit an ele- 
ment whieh sovereigns could mould at their 
will in fostering national hatreds and war. 
A frith separates the great nations of Eng- 
jand and France, claiming to stand at 
head of civilization. On the opposite shores, 
tue language, creed, manners, pursuits, and 
government are widely different. Whenev- 
er the two nations have paused from war, a 
spirit of mutual @ntolerance has been left in 
active fermentation, sufficient at any moment, 
when it shall comport with the fancied hon- 
or or interests of these nations, to rekin- 
dle the torch anew. Yet cast two individu- 
als, one from each of these nations that have 
been fighting for centuries, on an uninhabit- 
able isle, their mutual wants and instincts will 
bring them together. They will learn each 
other’s | , become indulgent or indif- 
ferent to each other’s different opinions, and it 
is affirmed will contract a stricter and more 
enduring habit of friendship than would have 
arisen between individuals of the same nation. 
‘The toleration, thus rapidly and effectually 
—— by circumstances, might be inculca- 
ted by a right education, which may be so 
varied as to achieve whatever fact 
monstrated to be practicable and possible in 
to human nature. The intolerance 
the citizen towards his neighbor of the 
centiguous dwelling, who belongs to a dif- 
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as to ave differ. 
Opieivus, ren- 





y . system 
:}of Rome. Scarcely 


education, 
de- | Christian and heathen, the 








———$ 


years. 
any thing of the real subject, icate, or 
vvion of their Chee Westies attaches 


the debate. It may readily be imagined, that 
under such circumstances they will always 
tend to diverge, rather than converge; and, 
in fact, they te with increased asperi 
of feeling and a growing dislike. The fam- 
ilies the spirit, and drink from the same 
unhallowed fountain of bitterness, T 
families have their banner, church, school, 
and social circle, through the ramifications 
of which the influence reaches the remotest 
capillaries of the country. From these pois- 
onous germs spring up national hate and 
war. 
fit be matter of astonishment, that this 

blind, deluded, anima] impulse of intolerance 
has so long pervaded the whole race, not on- 
ly eg but even asa vir- 
tue of the highest order; it is equally matter 
of present encouragement, cheering expec- 
tation, and vigorous exertion, that, amidst all 
the illusions of a preponderant physical edu- 
cation, the cause of toleration is now every- 
where espoused by all who lay y° - claim to 
views and ae thought. 
, Spe pene mete tee his code that 
sim iblime principle of legislation, 
that no peaceable and mora! pan proms 
be molested on account of his opinions, and 


a 


a oe eee was the Lord of conscience, 







im ate ar pcan not only a startl- 
’ a most dangerous heresy, 
}men were free to , and innocent 


ih 








of Gallileo to the church 
a century has elapsed 
since intolerance was considered the guardian 
of intellectual innocence, and the only sure 
patron of religion. Now every one lauds 
toleration, every one views freedom of thought 
as the unalienable franchise of concience, eve- 
one is as full and as earnest jn defending 
abstract principle, as almost every one is 
in violating it in his heart and practice. It 
is very true, that while the letter of tolerance 
is every where promulgated, the spirit of in- 
tolerance still has possession of almost every 
mind. The very expounder of toleration 
shows impatience and bitterness under the 
contradiction of another. But there is an 
omnipotence in the influence of words, of 
which few are aware. We probably think 
alone through their medium. Words and 
phrases, now repeated without corresponding 
ideas, will 7: react and engender the 
thoughts for which they stand. Let the mas- 
ter spirits, though they may be victually and 
in fact intolerant, from the pulpit, the press, 
exchange, and social circle, and in every 
phrase, and in every form of speech laud that 
tolerance, of which, perhaps, they have not a 
particle in their hearts, The words will fi- 
nally give birth to the ideas. Inculeated now 
without a perception of its beauty and moral 
obligation, in the next age men will be toler- 
ant in heart ag in speech. What is now bar- 
ren phrase and technicality, will then become 
the spirit of the age. We believe it was Ar- 
istotle, who said, Dogmata kai ou pragmata 
ton kasmon tarrassei. ‘Opinions and net things 
tt should be am 
t among the reliminary 
means of the Peace Society al their pub- 
lications, to inculcate the necessity of loo ing 
into the present inconsistent modes of physi 
ion, where such abhorrent mixtures of 


it of Christ and of 
the world, are so b a:.d compounded, as 
that the child imbibes only the poison, and 
acquires, from the mora) and spiritual part of 
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become as erudite and celebrated as the most 
famous scholars of another century. 





the mixture, bigotry, semblance, and hypoc- 
risy. Let every child learn from the cradle, 
that God alone is Lord of conscience; and to 


without a feeling of rising asperity, and never 
to attach guilt to another merely for difference 
of opition, Above all, let just views of true 


sedulously inculcated. Let the 


cue be 
usive woven by the universal example 
; t modes of education, be 
iF , SO chat true morat gran 
eur may be seen to consist in following the 


example and obeying the precept of Jesus 
Christ. When t ise effectually done, the 


ty | millions of pupils in Christendom, training t 
become il 


the actors in the coming age, will 
turn with loathing from those pages of ancient 
and modern history, those records of animal 
blood thirstiness and ferocity, hitherto mis- 
named heroism and greatness; and a new and 
celestial moral light dawnin 





Morat Epucation.—A thousand tomes, 
advocating the merits of -cores of systems, 
have been written on the subject of education, 
by s and Priscians of old, and school- 
masters and utiliterians of our day, without 
elicting much that is either novel or benefi- 
cial. ‘Theories, treatises, dissertations ax- 
ioms aphorisms innumerable have beeen pro- 
mul both by speculative philanthropists 
and interested professors; but it remains to 
be proved that ours is a more learned or hap- 
pier era than the thousands which have pre- 
ceded it. A slight acquaintance with things 
cuplilicial—mere accidental knowledge—is 
mg Fy yet! diffused: but where shall 
we in the catalogues of all our colleges 
or universities a Jeremy Taylor, an Usher, a 
orson, or a Parr? great want among 


of. 
dastry and untiring devoti 
he pleases, who is gified 


with abilities, may 


But 
the passion for enterprize, increase and po- 
litical power is paramount to every other de- 
sire. This is the age ofaction not ofthought. 
A few observations, however on the moral 
education of the young may be interesting, 
and, perhaps instructive to our readers. 

Our -outh, from their earliest years, should 
be instructed in political principles,and taught 
the love of a cee posh — pe coun- 
try, and consequently the hatred of tyranny, 
coneetion venality and all that is hostile to 
the interest of a free people. They ought, 
at the same time, to discriminate between ab- 
ject and slavish submission on the one side, 
and absolute licentiousness on the other; as 
the true spirit of liberty is always restrained 
by proper respect for a just government.— 
Even from the first, they chould be preposses- 
sed against party disputes and contentions— 
taught to judge them from history, and know 
that, whatever zealots on each side have pre- 
tended, experience has shown that self has 
been the impulse and motive of both; that 
party is the madness of many for the gain of 
a few; and that a patriot is only an office hun- 
ter out of place. They ought to be accus- 
tomed towéonsider themselves as drawing 
nearer.and nearer to maturity, when they 
must thin: of becoming members of society. 
They cannot, therefore, be too ear! forewar- 
ned of the vicisitudes of human life, nor too 
strongly guarded against the arts of flatterers 
or other crafty and designing men, nor too 
well instructed how to detect them. They 
should be taught to distinguish the faulty 
from the laudible, to which it bears the near- 
est resemblance; the prudent from the sus- 
picious and overcautious, the gencrous from 
the lavish, the frugal from the niggardly, the 
diligent from the covetous. Instances and 
exainples should be presented to them, Jaken 





hear his own views and opinions controverted 


No. 22. 






ambition ’ altogether imaginary, 
cansisting in on apiinoas of othera, which 
will never impart to a. wise man, as 





happiness 
it is of no value unless confirmed by the jadg- 
ment vf one’s conscience. No wise or 
man will ever do an action for the sake of ap- 
plause, which his own conscience will not 


° 


most laborious, diligent, and useful part 

mankind treated with neglect and contempt 
and at the same time the idle, the i , 
namely, the rich, who feed and riot, and fat. 
ten on the toils of their fellow creatures, 
adored as gods upon earth. We see man 
kind admire learning, wit and courage in men 
and outside beauty in the other sex, and all 
the while neglect the less ostentatious, but 
infinitely more valuable virtues of humility, 
meekness, prudence, benevolence, and 
tience. The superficial multitude di 
the honest husbandman, who employs 
self in raising out of the earth what is the 
support of his fellow creatvres, with the con- 
temptuous name of clown, and at the same 
time, dignify those wild beasts called war- 
riors, who spend their lives in i 
their fellow men, with the title of beroes or 
at men. A‘ccording to the common 


f 





of 
or greatness ay ge 

ion of mankind, affliction is of all things most 
to be dreaded, and” i 
desired; whereas 
trary; for y c 

virtue whereas adversity, for the most part, 
strengthens the mnind, and makes better the 
heart. Common opinion asserts that it isa 
greater happiness to get and hoard up, than 
to deal out generously; whereas to 


with pradence on the ing and t 
is like a god, and to accumulate u 
riches, like an earth worm, Acco to 


common opinion, it is a crime in a than - 
tune not to to live extravagantly, that is, ae 
the vulgar think, suitably to his fortune; 
whereas if a man of great wealth spends bis 
whole income without bestowing @ reasona- 
ble proportion of it upon the deserving, he 
embezzles what was only intrusted to, mot 
given him; a great estate being a steward- 


ship committed toa partis ular person for tti- 
al of his charity and his abstinence, as - 
ty is a trial of other virtues, not the of 
auy partiality of divine providence. 


The youth who are early led to obserye in 


these and other instances, the false t 
of the multiude, must see the folly 
one’s happiness in their applause, and wi 
thereby learn to despise the allurements of 
ambition. Indeed, it is a fault of his parents 
and instructors, if he understand not that he, 
who never distributed poet, and unthank- 
ed, nor stole opportunities of doing wofthy 
actions, never to be known publicly=«till read 
from the. records‘of the last audit; apd who 
never could act thus without a wish or any 
other approbation than that of his conscience, 
knows nothing of the disinterested love of 
God or human volence. <1 ne i 
To prevent the accessas he advances in Jie 
of the love of money, which sinks at last into 





from the intercourse of rom and a 
should be taught to judge and distinguis 


covetousness, he ought to understand th-t 





the only real value of riches is their capabil- 
ity of purchasing the necessarj d con- 
veniences of life, and affording rio the in- 
digent. The contents of alf the mifes of 
Peru are not so valuable as one acre of 
ground covered with wheat; a fresh egg is of 







more real worth than the diamond ofthe 
Brazile, of Mech the same bulk, which was 


valued at four hundred millions; because the 
first will save the life of a human creature 
from famine, but the latter is utterly useless, 
independent of the gratification it ministers 
to the silly vanities of tlie ostentatious. All 
beyond the conveniences of life is absolutely 
useless and indeed troub!ezome. After a 
person has acquired such a competency as 
‘vill sustain him ani his family above depen- 
dence, it is not worth while to step out of his 
way to acquire ten thousand dollars :nore, be- 
cause he can but live conveniently at last, and 
has no occasion to bring upon Ixmself more 
cares and embarassmente. A few years will 
end the earthly being of the youngest man 
alive, afd it will give him no more satisfac- 
tion on his deathbed to reflect that he has 
fifty thousand ponnds in the funds, than that 
there are fifty thousand shells at the bottom 
ofthe ocean,  Exorbitant wealth and hap- 
piness have nothing to do with one another, 
since we see discontented faces in gilded 
chariots, and day laborers making merry in 
spite of toil and poverty. The possession of 
t wealth exposes men to a thousand in- 
conveniences and tetnptations; to the incum- 
brance of a crowd of servants and attendants, 
to the continual buzz of slavish figtterers and. 
h rs on, to the fatigue of overseeing great 
affairs, or the vexation of losses by entrust- 
ing them to others, and what is worse than all 
the risk of ore’s virtue, amid the snares of the 
world and the deceit of riches, which are so 
hard to resist that we find the rich are almost 
universally the least amiable or perfect char- 
acters, The honors said to be attendant on 
richs are a mere cheat; since the fulsome re- 
spect, that is paid toa rich man at his levee, 
_is only a public proof given by the person 
who pays it of his own want of sence, in be- 
ing awe struck with what is of no real worth 
in itself. This respect is paid to the wealth, 
not to the person who possesses it, and is 
therefore by no means enviable. 
As to pleasure, the young must be guarded 
inst its allurements by being forewarned 
ting n , iis dangerous conse- 












A nnocen 
of criminal pleasures, and an earnest 
love of the mental, instead of the sensual fac- 
ulties must be invariably inculcated. A taste 
for knowledge, and retirement and the con- 
versation of the old who are cheerful, com- 
municative, and lovers of youth, may tend 
greatly to preserve them from the most dan- 
gerous fatal snare. They ought to be 
told that there are no real pleasures but those 
that are lawful, and that the enjoyments that 
leave a sting behind them, so far from being 
pleasures, are troubles andtorments. They 
ought to be frequently reminded that the 
good and virtuous only have any right to the 
easures of life, or can truly enjoy them; 

it is a contradiction to suppose, that one 
whose conscience is wounded by guilt, and 
whose miad must be in continual pain through 
remorse for the past, and horror for the fu- 
ture, should relish any joy or comtort. The 
good man, whose mind is disciplined and se- 
rene, receives infinitely more happiness than 
the wicked one, because he considers all 
the gift of a wey father, and 
expecting nothing from them but 

what they will really afford, he has still in 
Teserve . higher a after the gratifi- 
sense are ended, Mere pleasure 

should be held opposite to everything that is 
manly or great, as it enervates the mind, and 
Tenders it unfit to encounter any difficulty, or 
accomplish any labor. Whatever men may 
say, in the hours of mirth and jollity, in de- 
fence of voluptuous life, their own example 
‘ es their reasoning, for though the mul- 
Vitade iv the gay time of life, contiually ery 
that they have not had half their share of the’ 








through this rule is guilty of a erime. 


and a‘ stinence is on the safe side, The young 
should also be prepared to confute the falla- 
cions arguments commonly advanced by their 
thoughtless companions in defence ofa life of 
pleasure; of which the most formidable one 
is that since God has given us desires and ap- 
petites, why should we not gratify them?— 
Confute this by retorting, since God has so 
formed me, that when I am extremely heated 
with exercise, I desire to cool myself as 
as soon as possible, why should I not throw 
off my clothes and expose myself to the air, 
though ét should occasion my death? and 
since I have a great thirst, why should I not 
drink a plentiful draught of cold water, 


though it kill me instantly? and since God 


has given me a variety of appetites and incli- 
nations, why should I not satisfy them all 
without thought of the consequences 7 
There is no desire or appetite natural to the 
human species, which may not be innocently 


gratified, but may also be abused; the rule to 
be observed is, to gratify 

bounds opmoderation, a8 wi al the 
end for which they were implanted in the 


breaks 
Un- 
limited indulgence in lawless pleasure in 
youth is only treasuring up for the following 
years in life an inexhaustible fund of pain 
and torment. What an utter absurdity to 
resolve (as is too commonly done) to in- 
dulge in all the various madness of youth, 
and goon in a course of guilty pleasure, with 
the hope of repenting of it afterwards! This 
is the hope that he shall be heartily ashamed 
and confounded at what he has done, to hope 
that he shall! a thousand anda thousand times 
wish it undone, to hope that he shall hate 
and loathe himsc.« for his guilt; to hope that 
he shall suffer ten thousand times more pain 
from shame and remorse than ever he enjoy- 
ed pleasure in the pursuits of criminal de- 
lights; to hope that he shail have the satis- 
faction of knowing himself a fool and a mad- 
man; to hope that he shall have the happiness 
of knowing, that he has done what may just- 
ly expose him to the divine vengeance; to 
hope he shall be obliged to undertake the in- 
superable task of rooting out confirmed hab- 
its and planting opposite ones in their place, 
of parting with vices asdear to him as a right 
hand or a right eye,and of wholly remodelling 
a corrupte! mind. Blessed hopes! glorious 


W hoever 


human constitution. 








ocean is in our ears, and the tossing of the 
waves is beneath our keel, and the lancs les- 
sen from our eyes, and the floods are lifted »p 
around us, and the earth loses siglit of us, and 
we take our last leave of the earth an@ its in- 
habitants, and of our further voyage t is 
no witness but the Infini d Eternal! 

And do we still tak much anxious 
thought for the future days, when the days 
which are gone by have so strangely and uni- 
formly deceived us? Can we still so set our 
hearts on the creatures of God, when we find 
by sad experience, that the Creator only is 
permanent? Or shall we not rather lay aside 
every weight and every sin which does most 
easily beset us, and think of ourselves hence- 
forth, as way faring persons only, who have 
no abiding inheritance but in the hope ofa 
better world, and to whom even that world 
would be worse than hopeless, if it were not 
for our Lord Jesus Christ, and the interest 
which we have obtained in his mercies? 


“SPAKE DIBT.— There was a friend of mine, 
who was supposed to be dying of a hepatic 
affection—a thorough break up; he was ad- 
vanced in life, his liver was all wrong, and 
he was dying—at least so his doctor said; but 
as he was dying, and asa drowning man will 
always catch at a straw, he expressed a par- 
ticular desire to see me, to know if I could 
order any thing that would do him good. I 
was sent for, and I went into the country to 
see him. I said to him, ‘Upon my life, sir, I 
should be happy if I could suggest any thing 
that was likely to do you good, but I am very 
ignorant of the medical profession, and if I 
were not, I real'y don’t think I could suggest 
more judicious treatment than has been pre- 
scribed; but, Sir, I shall give you a lecture 
on your diet, in the preeence of your medical 
man.’ I knew the inan before, he prided him- 
self on his virtue; he drank no wine, but he 
did that which, for any thing I know, is as 
bad—he ate most preposterously—was a per- 
fect glutton, ‘Now,’ satd I, ‘I know you like 
milk; I shall give you’ cup of milk for break- 
fast, and you may = a piece of bread in it, 
but not one drop of the milk displaced by the 
bread must be replaced in the cup; you may 
take a new laid egg to-dinner, anda piece of 
bread and butter; about four o'clock you may 
drink some soda water, and then have done 
for the day. Continue that for some time, 
taking it at the distance of every six hours in 
the.day,’ j the man got 
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> «lt we + in = 
prospects! for which to give up pnes inno- 


$s TO come! 
By treating the young as rational creatures, 
and teaching them to exert their reason, and 
to judge rightly of men and things, as the 
are in themselves, and as they were original- 
ly constituted by the Supreme Being, and not 
according to outward appearances, they 
would enter upon the paths of life not as ma- 
ny youth now do from schools and couge, 
with their heads full of unwield!y knowledge, 
the greatest part of which they can apply te 
no use in life, but with judgments settled and 
matured for action, and prepared for the dif- 
ficulties of life by, what may be termed, anti- 
cipated experience. —JVo. Am. Mag. 





THE STREAM OF LIFE. 


(The following beautiful passage is from 
a sermon preached by bishop Heber, to his 
parishioners, a short time before lis departure 
for India, in 1823.] 

Life bears us on, like the stream of a migh- 
tyriver. Our boat, at first, glides down the 
narrow channel, through the playful murmur- 
ings of the little brook, and the windings of 
its grassy border. The trees shed theig blos- 
soms over our young heads; ‘the flowers on 
the brink seem to offer themselves to our 
young hands: we are happy in hope, and we 
grasp eagerly at the beauties around us; but 
the stream hurries on, and still Owgghands are 
empty. ‘ 

Our course in youth and manhsodjis along 
a wider and deeper flood, and amid objects 
more striking and magnificent. We are an- 
imated by the moving picture of enjoyment 


of the world; in their old age, and 

on their death beds they lament that they 
pacoetiored and indalged them too much. 
There is danger when one's last hour comes 
of his baving many neglects and omissions to 
repent of; but there is no fear of his repent- 
pe Fond ere bap ter erg to see a 

on t ni 
A y ght, lost an 


annocence; so 


drunk, or of seducing 





at least, a life of sobriety 


and industry which passes before us; We are 
excited by some short lived success, or de- 
pressed and rendered iniserable by someequal- 
ly short lived disappointment. But our en- 
ergy and our dependence are both in vain. 
The stream bears us on, and our joys and our 
gricfs alike are Jeft behind us; we may be 
shipwrecked, but we cannot anchor; ou voy- 
age winy be hastened, but it cannot be delay- 


; whether rough or smooth, the river has- | silver; and 


tens towards its home, till the roarifig of the 





astonishing to see him. About three months 
afterwards, he asked me t6 dine with him; I 
went, and I saw him just at his old trick, stuf- 
fing most enormous quantities of food into his 
moeth, After dinner we walked in the zar- 
den; he was a merchant, and in the course of 
our walk I said to him—‘Pray, Sir, what 
would you think of a man who from nothing 
had raised a small capital, and who might, if 
he choseto go on, increase that to an immense 
fortune, but who did not choose to go on, but 
squandered that capital away; what would 
you think of him?’ ‘Why, said he, I would 
say he was a d—fool;’ ‘Then, said I, what 
one may think of wealth, another may think 
of health, and thou art the man. I say health 
is like wealth, extremely difficult to get a lit- 
tle of; but when you have got it, if you take 
care of it, it willincrease, too, with compound 

interest; but it is the nature of man that he 

will not do well unless he is compelled; and 

I believe you will find this to be the lesson of 
human Ute. If people will not take care of 
health, and do well from inclination, they will 

be obliged to do it from compulsion; but 

there are those who will even defy necessity, 

and those people go to the devil of course.’ 

—Abernethy’s Lectures. 





Oniers oy Uxseuier.—In my opinion pro- 
fonnd minds are the most likely to think 
rightly of the resources of human reason; 
and it is the pert superficial thiiker who is 

enerally strongest in every kind of unbelief. 
he deep philosopher sees chains of causes 
and effects so wonderfully and strangely 
linked together, that he is usually the last 
person to decide upon the impossibility of 
any two series of events being independent 
of each other: anc in science, so many natu- 
ral miracles, as it were, have been brought 
to light; such as the falling of stones from 
meteors in the atmosphere; the disarming of 
a thunder cloud by a metalic point; the pro- 
duction of fire fxm ice by a metal white as 
referring certain laws of tmotion 

of the sea to the moon; that the philosophicel 





+ ; 
inquirer ts seldom disposed to assert confi- 


he got quite active, and really it was quite | 








dently on any abtruse subject belonging to 
the order of natural things, and still ‘ess so 
on those relating to the more mysterious re- 
Ietions of moral events and intellectual na- 


tures.—/-'r Humphry Davy. 





Varietizs.—Little showers are exceed- 
ingly common amongst the hills of Nassau, 
in the evenings of very hot days. From the 
power of the sun, the valleys during the days, 
are filled brim full with a steam, or exhala- 
tion, which no sooner loses its parent, the 
sun, than the cold condenses It; and then like 
the tear on the cheek of a child that has sud- 
denly missed its mother, down it falls in 
heavy drops, and the next instant—smiles 
again.— Bubbles from the Brunnens of Nassar. 
A couple of Germans, having quarreled 
about some beautiful lady, met with sabres 
in their hands to fight a duel. The ugly 
one, who was of course the most violent of 


‘ =ttempte ta deprive bie 
fete aa tesery of his life, at last aimed a 
desperate blow at his head, which, though it 
missed its object, yet fell upon and actually 
cut off, the good looking man’s nose, It had 
scarcely reached the ground, when its owner 
feeling that his beauty was gone, instantly 
ihrew away his sword, and with both arms 
extended, eagerly went forward with the in- 
tention to pick up his own property; but the 
ugly German no sooner observed the inten- 
tion, than darting forward with the malice of 
the devil himself, he jumped upon the nose, 
and before its master’s tace, crushed it and 
ground it toatoms.—Ib. 

A Danish traveler has recently reported 
some interesting discoveries in the intericr 
of Chili. While exploring the wild regions 
of the Andes, he discovered on an elevated 

ain the ruins of a large city, concerning 
which, it would seem, the present natives 
have not even a tradition; and traces of civ- 
ihzation which were lost with the memories 
of the original inhabitants. 

Dr Franklin says, “I positively never knew 
a mun in the country who was too poor tv 
take a newspaper. Yet two out of three, of 
even respectable people, read no papers but 
what they borrow. AsI speak generally | 
hope 1 offend none. If I do, the greater the 
necessity to speak out. Every man is able 
conveniently to take a newspaper. The cort 
ig not more than four cents a week.” 


ee 
aste for romance at an early age, to the 
neglect of more solid acquirements, is ebout 
as ;vise as to sow arable ground with poppies. 
In spring, all will be prematurely beautitu!; 
in autumn, every thing bleak and bare; and 
there will be but a drowsy residuum in place 
of healthful nourishment, to be reaped fro:a 
the fruit of the soil. 

A Prysician.—A certain physician, when 
he visited his rich and luxurious patients, 
always went into their kitchens and shook 
hands with their cooks. “My good friends,’ 
said he, “I owe you much, for you confer 
great favors upon me. Your skill, your in- 
genious and palatable art of poisoning, ena- 
bles us medical men to ride in carriages; 
without your aid we should go on foot and 
be starved.” 

Searcatne arrer Wispom.—In one ci 
the imperial towns in Germany, it is custom- 
ary to address the mayoras “Your Wisdom.” 
A party who had consumed hour after hour 
in a bootless search after the sapient func- 
tionary, having at last fallen in with him, 
very innocently hailed him, ejaculating, “We 
have rummeged every nook and corner the 
whole day long, but deuce% bit could we find 
oat Your Wispom.” 

Cotony or Piezoxs.—A Susquehennah 
(Pa) county paper, mentions that immense 
numbers of pigeons have taken possession of, 
and appropriated to their use, a territory said 
to be nine miles in length, and two miles in 
width; every foot of which, and almost every 
tree and branch of a tree upon it, are con- 
stantly occupied by them. It is presumable 
that the beech woods are indebted for this 
pigeon Visit, to the abundant crop of beech 
nuts this season. 

Fuert or Fancy.—A Canada poet apos- 
trophizes the moon as a fair hatte tees, 
feeding her flock of stars in the still pastures 
of the evening air. 


An Eprrorntat, Wisu.—We wish that our 
subscribers would dream that they had ¢et- 
tled all arreareges, and wake up in the morn- 
ing and find it to be true. 
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LITERARY 


THE QUEEN OF THE MEADOW, 
BY MISS MITFORD. 


in a winding unfrequented road, on the 
south side of our village, close to a low, two 
arched bridge, thrown across a stream of 
more beauty than consequence, stood the 
»mall irregular dwelling, and the picturesque 
building, of Hatherford mills. It was a 
pretty scene of a summer afternoon, that old 
inill, with its strong lights and shadows, its 
low browned cottage covered with the clus- 
tering Pyracantha, and the clear brook which, 
ge dashing, and foaming, and brawling, 

playing off all’ the airs of a mountain 
river, while pent up in the mill stream, was 
no sooner let loose, than it subsided into its 
natural ‘perme character, and crept quietly 
along the valley, meandering through the 
green woody meadows, as tranquil a trout 
#treaim as ever Izaak Walton angled in. 

Many a traveler has stayed his step to ad- 
tire the old Delta gS “oF tdetirert..2 anil, 
backed by its dark orchard, especially when 
its accompanying figures, the jolly miller sit- 
ting before the door, pipe in mouth and jug 
in hand, the mealy miller’s man with his 
white sack over his shoulders, and the mil- 
ler’s daughter, flitting about agongst her 
poultry, gave life and animation to the pic- 
ture. 

The ecenery at the other side of the road 
was equally attractive, ina different style.— 
Its principal feature was the great farm of the 
parish, an old manorial hose, solid and yen- 
erable, with a magnificent clump of witch 
elms in front of the porch)a suburb line of 
out buildings behind, and) an old fashioned 
garden, with its flower borters and its close- 
fibred walk, and its strawbéry beds stretch= 
ing into the very street. 

n my mind, that was t 
‘the two; but such coul 
ceneral opinion, si 
ars by never vouchsafe 


mit kept their eyes s 
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inine out ef” ten 
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"7 erbaps to look # t bold build 
“> t the miller’s yung ghter. an 
_ Atty eweon was acchyn Mby copsthon 
Consent, \. orettiest girlittiterish, Fe- 
wale crit beauty would Bure to limit 
the condemtyion by assertiNfies her fon 


tures were irre 
Geter in her fate and so fo! 
remarks wer inh 
and no eoonge a at ; 
ameln. to. ewe Powe Ped 
liness. It was the Hebe look of yo 
health; the sweet and joyous expressic 
above all, the unrivaled brillianey of col 
that made Katy’s face, with its faul 
pleasant to look upon, 
_ But gay and smiling though she was)e 
fair matd of the mill was little accessib 0 
wooers. Her mother had long been 
aud her father, who held her as the veryp. 
pie of his eye, kept her carefully away 
the rustic junketings at which rural flirtat 
oe wag ol begun. 
eauty had reached i 
without a lover, “pad, indeed, bee 
«ers; one from a dashing horse dealer, 
aving seen her for five minutes one day, 
posed for her that yery night, and took 
resusal in high dudgeon, 
was from a stayed, thick, sober, silent, m 
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jieuing for the last thirty years, and whe 


‘ed him still, fr it, ‘ 
inom om habit, “Young Sam R 
smoking outside the door, broke his acct- 
tomed silence with a formal demand of |s 
comrade’s ermission to present himself aa 
Sultor to Miss Katy; which permission beig, 
28 $00n as her father could speak for astp- 
'sament, civilly refused, Master Samuel Ro- 
irson addressed himself to his pipe 
with his wonted phlegm, played a ma 
mee wn emptying the ale jug, and discussbg 
: ra war rabbit, reappeared as usual, pn 
whol deme Saturday, and to judge from \is 

ote Cemeanor, seemed to have entirely fir- 
gotten his unlucky proposal. 


- Soon after € rejection of this most 





* res e old couple 
had resided there for acentury sp 
the mossy sun dial, and planted the g 


mulberry tree, havi : 
| ee, having determined to re 
from business, were succeeded by @ new ten- 


ant from a distant county, the youngest son 
of a gentleman brought™p to agncultural 
pursuits, whose spirit and activity, his bold- 
ness im stocking and cropping, and his scien- 
tifie nt of manures and machinery, 
formed the strongest possible contrast with 
the old world practices of his predecessors. 
All the village was full of admiration of the 
intelligent young farmer, Edward Grey; who, 
being unmerried, and of a kind and sociable 
disposition, soon became familiar with high 
and low, and was no where a greater favorite 
than with his opposite neighbor, our good 
miller. 

Katy’s first feeling to. ards her new ac- 

intance was an awe, altogether different 
rom her usual eshamefacedness—a genuine 
fear of the quickness and talent which broke 
out not merely in his conversation, but in ev- 
J line of his acute and lively countenance. 
There was occasionally a sudden laughing 
lig ht in his hazel eye, and a very arch and 
~wersthey =v weeny wird mew gene, 

to whicu, bec ming as most people. thought 
them, she had a peculiar aversion. In short, 
she paid the young farmer, (for so he persist- 
ed in being called,) the compliment of run- 
ning away, as soon as he came in sight, for 
three calefllar genthe, = - one of that 
time, appearances mended. First, she began 
to loiter at the door; then she stayed in tthe 
room; then she laughed outright; then she 
ventured to look up; then she began to talk 
in her turn; and before another month had 
passed, would prattle to Edward Gray as 
fearlessly and as freely as to her own father. 

On his side, it was clear that the young 
farmer, with all his elegance and refinement, 
his education and intelligence, liked nothing 
better than this simple village lass. Gradu- 
ally he began to find his own fireside lonely, 
and the parties of the neighborhood boister- 
ous; the little parlor of the miller formed just 
the happy medium; quietness without soli- 
tude, and society without Cissipation; and 
thither he resorted for enjoyment. 

So the world waned for three months more. 
Mne or two little miffs had, indeed, occurred 
béitween the parties; but these had vanished 
at thelx next meeting. At last, however, a 
real and scrious anxiety overclouded Katy’s 
innocent happiness; and, as it often happens 
in this worl of contradictions, the grievance 
a ue fora of a —— ay phy M 

tions, her cousin ay- 
aa ibn teetcot rae) 


few years older than herself, the daughter of 


a London tradesman, excellently brought up, 
with a great deal of information and taste, 
and a total abstinence of airsand finery. In 
person, she might be called plain; but there 
was such a naturakgentility about her; her 
manners were so pleasing, and her conversa- 
tion so attractive, that no one, after passing 
an eyening in her society, remembered her 
want of beauty. She was exceedingly fond 
of the country, and of her pretty cousin, who 
on her part, looked up to her with much of 
the respectful fondness of a younger sister, 
and had thought to herself a hundred times, 
when most pleased with her new neighbor, 
“how I wish my cousin Sophy could see Ed- 
ward Grey!” but now that cousin Sophy had 
seen Edward Grey, poor Katy would have 
given all that she possessed in the world if 
they had never met. They were heartily 
delighted with each other, and proclaimed 
openly their mutual good opinion. Sophy 
praised Mr Grey’s vivacity; Edward professed 
himself enchanted with Miss Mayuvard’s 
voice. Each was astonished to find in the 
other @ cultivation unusual in that walk of 
life. They talked, and laughed, and sang to- 
gether, and — 50 se eiaPPY mo Katy, 
without knowing why, become quite m - 
ble; flew from Edw , avoided Sophy, shrank 
away from her kind father, and found no rest 
or comfort, except when she could creep 
alone to some solitary place, and give vent 
to her vexation in tears. Poor Katy! she 
could not tell what ailed her, but she was 
quite wretched; and then she cried 4 ore 

. Inthe meanwhile, the intimac ween 
the new friends became closer and closer.— 
There was an air of intelligence between 
them, that might have pu wiser re 


that of miller maiden, 
~ Ghee e secret? And the in- 
n was so open and 


erat soag B Be 8 
avowed, that Sophy when on the point of de- 
to her visit to 


h she had 
viously 





resisted 
the hospitable urgency of her uncle. 
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Affairs were in this posture, when one eve- 
ning towards the end of June, the cousins 
sallied forth for a walk, and were suddenly 
joined by Edward Grey, when at such a dis- 
tance from the house as to prevent the pos- 
sibility of Katy’s stealing back thitLer, as she 
had usually done oa such occasions. ‘The 
path they chose lod through long narrow 
meadows, sloping down, on either side, to 
the winding streain, enclosed by high hedges, 
and, seemingly, shut out from the world, 

A pleasant walk it wus, through those 
newly mown meadows, just cleared of the 
hay, with a bright rivulet, meandering through 
banks so variously beautiful—now iringed by 
rushes and sedges, now bordered by little 
thickets of hawthorn, and woodbine, and briar 
rose. Now a smooth turfy slepe, green to 
the eye and soft to the foot; and now again 
arich embroidery of the golden flag, the 
purple willow herb, and a “thousand fresh wa- 
ter flowers of various colors,” muking the 


garden, 
It wae impossible not to pause in this lovely 


spot; and Sophy, who had been collecting a 
bright bunch of pink blossoms, appealed to 
Katy to “read a lecture of her country art,” 
and show “what every flower, as countr 
people hold, did signify”—a talent for which 
the young maid of the mill was as celebrated 
as Bellario. But poor Katy, who declining 
Edward’s offered arm, had loitered a little 
behind, gathering a long wreath of the wood- 
bine, and the briony, and the wild vetch, was, 
or pretended to be, deeply engaged in twist- 
ing the garland round her straw bonnet and 
answered not a word. She tied on her bon- 
net, however, and stood by listening, whilst 
the other two continued to talk of the sym- 
bolic meaning of flowers. 

At length Edward, who, during the con- 
versation, had been gathering all that he 
could collect of the tall almond scented tufts 
of the elegant meadow sweet, whose crested 
blossoms arrange themselves in a plumage so 
richly delicate, said, holding up his nosegay, 
“I do not know what mystical interpretation 
may be attached to this plant in Katy’s ‘coun- 
try art,’ but it is my favorite amongst flow- 
ers; and if I were inclined to follow the eas- 
tern fashion of courtship, and make love by 
a nosegay, I should certainly send it to plead 
my cause. And it shall be so,” he added, 
after a short pause, his bright and sudden 
smile i his whole countenance; “the 


heart, the profiler of my hand, shal! go also. 
Ob, that the oflermg might find favor with 
my queen!” Katy heard no more. She 
turned away to a little bay formed by the riv- 
ulet, where a bed of pebbles, overhung by a 
grassy bank, afforded a commodious seat, 
and there she sat her down, trembling, cold, 
and wretchc.'; understanding, for’ the first 
time, her own feelings, and wondering if any 
body in all the world had ever been so un- 
happy before. 


‘here she sat, with the tears rolling down, 


her cheeks, unconsciously making “rings of 
rushes that grew thereby,” and Edward’s 
dog Ranger, who had been watching a shoal 
of minnows at play in the shallow water, and 
every now and then inserting his huge paw 
into the stream, as if trying to catch one, 
came to her, and laid his rough head, and his 


in that position, as it seemed to her, for ages, 
whilst companions were hooking and 
landing some white water lillies. 


come!” He her hand under his 
poe gons 5 her r; and there, when 
mechanically she cast ber eyes on the stream, 
she sew fhe rich tat of meadow sweet, the 
identical Queen the Moddow, wering, Eis 


herself caught in Edwa:d’s arias; for between 
surprise and joy, she hed well nigh fallen; 


Gath AF Hac 


land and, the 





and te vay instinctive pg 
caped is embrace, and 1 refoge 
with her cousin, the first por ey r) 
heard was Sophy’s affectionate whisper, “1 
knew it all the time, Katy! every body knew 
it but you! and the wedding must be next 
week, for I have promised Edward to sta 
and be bride’s maid;” and the very next pra 
they were married, 


es- 





Evitor’s Corresponvence. 


INDIAN HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES. 
NUMBER 1. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE LITERARY INQUIRER. 
Upper Lakes, May 10. 

Sin,—The state of Indian antiquities, i 
this region, has assumed aninteret, 
which induces me to believe, that farther éx- 
aminationa may throw important light upon 
the early history of thé northern tribes, 1 
propose to sketch for your paper some recent 
discoveries connected with this subject, un- 
der the hope that my remarks may lead to 
similar observations in other quarters. _ 

Ten days ago, I executed a desire, lohy « 
tertained, of visiting one of the islands 
Mackinac group, called Isle Rondé 
French. The north face of ‘this 
rocky and precipitous. On passing fot 
western margin, in a birch canoe, two 
cipal points were doubled, in order to effect 
a faa ing on its south side, where the declen- 
sion of the tale land appeared to r it 
less hazatdous. Ona hing the 
an opening amid the foliage, ca the 4 
We found the beach to consist, almost exclu- 
sively, of limestone pebbles, surmounted by 
6 to 8 inches of black soil. ‘The whole ele- 
vation is, perhaps, 6 to 9 feet. , 

The fallen face of the bank, at this spot, 
exhibited a profusion of bones, which were 
at the moment supposed to be the remains of 
animals formerly slain in the chace, .On 
climbing up the bank they proved, however, 
to be human bones—a large deposit of NW 
had been broken into by theaction of the lake. 



























Eight pairs of thigh boves, with ribs, verte- 
com sotwe picked up, and rei d on the 
bank. Their remov only served 
to indicate, the deposit fi 
which they his deport 
s node j j n inté rr Nts ae fa ice, 
as with us, east and west, The i Oy this 
rude mausoleum was covered by the forest 


rowth, exhibiting the segment of a hillock, 
ro very much depressed mound. Qn inquir- 
ing of the Indians, who accompanied me, re- 
specting the era of these bones, they expres- 
sed themselves ignorantofit. They remem- 
ber that the grassy opening near this - 
ity, had been an ancient town, but knew S 
ing of its early history. 

On strolling over the site of this town, the 
evidences of extensive occupancy, were dis- 
covered. Among these, numerous soe 
were noted and examined, some of th, 
were squares, enclosed with bolder stones. 
Pieces of exiccated and decayed cedar; and 
the bark of the paper birch, were observed, 
in these squares, the centres of which = 
ited depressions, and the vaults beneath hed 
given way. All these graves were located 
east and west. Seven principal avenves, 
leading from the plain down to thewweter, in- 
dicated the population to have: been —_, 
ous. Fragments of clay pottery, »of 
coarse kind, were found mixed with sth 
proving the place to have nec! 
fore thé introduction of iron or bra 
This would at once carry its ant 














about 300 years. The exami of t 
graves, by excavation, would © fart 
light on this subject; bot not anticipatir 
such discoveries, no been 
provided. : 1 AS 

On going back into the ama 9% e wl 
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BRITISH LITERATURE. 
Diogrephical and Critical History of the Literature 
of the last Fifty Years. 
BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, 
{Continued from page 164.) 


The works of Janz Austen have quiet! 
won their way to the public heart, as all 
works of genius will. She is a prudent wri- 
ter; there is good sense in all she says, a pro- 
priety in all her actions; and she sets her face 
zealously against romantic attachments and 
sentimental associations. She lived and died 
& spinster; yet she seems to have had a large 
experience in the perfidy of al! attachments 
which belonged not to prudence and calcula- 
tion. When Dumbiedykes fell in love, it 
was with a lady who sat next him in the kirk, 
and that put it into his head; in like manner 
Miss Austen’s heroes and heroines are touch- 
ed most sensibly when the object of their 
contemplation stands on 4 fair estate, or is 
endowed with bonds_and bills, and otte: 
cenvertible commodities. ‘On the whole,” 
says the Quarterly Review, “Miss Austen’s 
works may safely be recommended, not only 
as among the most unexceptionable of their 
class, but as combining, in an eminent de- 
gree, instruction and amusement.” . Her 
works are, “Sense and Sensibility,” “Pride 
and Prejudice,” “Mansfield Park,” “Emma,” 
“Northanger Abbey,” and “Persuasion.” 
Mary Russext Mirrorp is no sighing 
sister like Hanah More, but a kindly and 
giadsome lady who promotes the happiness 
of the nation by her hearty sketches of do- 
mestic manners, rural pursuits, village pas- 
times, and her all but living portraits of cot- 
tage dames and rustic husbandmen. In do- 
ing this, she is promoting morality and true 
devotion, more than if she were to come 
abroad in a religious allegory, and prove to 
the world that we are sunk in folly and sin, 
and that hell is gaping for the ninetenths of 
mankind. She commits no such folly: she 
takes a walk down the greenwood glades, 
pee into the smoking cottage, sees the 
thy child in the cradle and the fat pot on 
the fire, and the thrifty housewife presiding 
over all; she extends her walk to the fields; 
the shepherd on his hill, the russe at the 
plough, Soe the growing crops, aids the far- 
mer in calculating the promise of the year, 
and returns home through the village, wheve 


6 r, s 
sauntering along, and gossips with her about 
merry old times, ard resolves, from some- 
thing which she has said, to send a Christmas 
log and a junk of beef to c'! his-poor neigh- 
bors. No one has painted with such a true 
kand, and in such natural colors, the joys’ 
and sorrows which crowd the landscape of 
human life; she has looked through and 
through wore and the result is those 
sketches and tales which vindicate Old Eng- 
land from the aspersions of Crabbe. Those 
who desire to feel how the unsophisticated 
heart of the country beats; who wish to cee 
the peasantry at wakes, and fairs, and festi- 
vals; inust have recourse to the works of this 
accomplished authoress, She is no dealer in 
the poetic and the lofty; she limns us no 
highsouled maidens, inourning under the 
moon, and sighing out fantastic woe; on the 
contrary, she deals in the sober realities of 
existence, and uses colors of a modest and 
quakerlike hue. Neither does she seem so 
anxious about strong contrasts or studied ef- 

= ey yet all is in unity and strict harmony. 

hat she does not study this, would be to 
a | that she is not a mistress of the art in 
which she excels: we have all the effect of 
study without its appearance; every incident 
drops naturally into its place, and every por- 
trait takes up its individual position. rs all 
this she unites admirable good sense, and a 
pe htfulness and penetration alike origina! 


g- 
She made her first debut as a poetess; and 
no dovbt the practice of “the art unteachable, 
untaught,” introduced her to the study of 
character and scene, in which she has since 
excelled. It also taught her, what it taught 
Pranklin—a i@Mtruth of language and 
readiness of illustration, peculiar io the poets 
whe-excel in prose. It is not alone as a 


we have to regard her: she has made a strong 
ipieeee o8 the public mind as a drama- 
, and has witnessed the slope of wet faces 
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not quite aware of the deep hold which her 
compositions have taken of the heart of the 
country. One friend of mine (Ritchie,) now 
in the grave, proved himself a stern and stub- 
born critic in all works save those of Miss 
Mitford—Mary Mitford, as he loved to call 
her. “How could! be otherwise than kind?” 
eaid he, the last time I had the joy of meeting 
him, “she speaks to the heart and to the un- 
derstanding, and deals in rational beings and 
landscapes, such as a plain man may hope to 
se@’ without going to another world, She is 
the only painter of trae English nature that 
I know of: the rest are splendid daubers—all 
light and shade, darkness and sunshine; Mary 

itford gives the land and the people? and 
for that F homer her.” 

Tueopore Hook may be com , for the 
sake of contrast, with Miss Mitford: she is of 
the country, he is of the town; she paints life 
in its more natural state, he limns is plumed, 





podded and Jerse ote at aropeerlarsipe 
a lreo a wey, 

of his pert misses and mincing madams, and 
they utter the affectations of artificial life.— 
Mitford is of God, and Hook is of man; we 
mean no more than that both are true in 
their delineations: for Theodore’s page mir- 
rors back the patched face and false love locks 
of this great city, with as much clearness as 
that of Mary reflects country sunburned beau- 
ties, with corn braided in their locks at har- 
vest home. It would not be easy to find an- 
other artist with ability equal to Hook’s for 
discussing the good and evil, the passions 
and affectations, the fits of generosity and set- 
tled systems of saving, the self sufficiency 
and the deplorable weakness, the light and 
darkness, the virtue and the vice, of this pro- 
digivus Babel. The stories which he te‘ls 
might be invented with little outlay of fancy, 
for the best of them are far from being either 
clear or consistent; but the characters, which 
live and breathe in them, would make the 
narratives pleasing, though they were as 
crooked as the wallsof Troy. How skilfully 
he unfolds the character of his man of a mil- 
lion in fixed and floating capital; unbottons 
him by degrees; shows him in his counting- 
house, amid his slender clerks, allowing his 
goodly waistcoat, stuffed with wine and ven- 
ison, to project upon the desk before him, 
while, with spectacles on his nose, he runs 
his calculating eyes up toe fertile columns of 


whicn nein the way’ r 





proht, six figures deep, takes the arm of his 
chief clerk to help him into his low hung car- 
riage, which moves off with groaning springs 
to his country box crowning a pleasant lawn, 
where he dozes and dreams of other specula- 
tions and heavier gains. 

Hook’s defects are those of his subject 
more than of himself. He chooses to write 
of what he knows best; and can not imagine, 
and scarcely cares, how he is felt by the 
country bred, and those whom London has 
not sharpened till their fingers are like fish- 
hooks, He speaks a language, and writes of 
a people, not understood, and nearly un- 
known, to the shepherd, the husbandman, the 
mechanic and the farmer. They can not 
comprehend the affected manners which he 
paints, or imagine what sort of unhappy crea- 
tures he lives among—they are of the pitch- 
fork, he of the silver fork, school, He ridi- 
cules all who eat without silver plate, or con- 
vey their meat to their mouth in the readiest 
way; they, on the contrary, laugh at the fol- 
lies of the wealthy, and seem disposed, at a 
feast, to eat, like the heroes in Virgil, their 
plates as well as their meat. These frivoli- 
ties cross us frequently in Hook’s works; and 
we never meet them but they remind us of 
the penalty which those must pay who deal 
with the husk of society and nut with the 
heart. Such touches of manners and fash- 





wper | self with no little happiness. 


ion, are like the hooped petticoat, the lead- 
loaded sleeves, and the toupeed | of our 
grandmother: —they are dropped and forgot- 
ten; nothing is lasting but natural emotion 
and language of the heart. Hook has other 
claims to our notice than for fictions respect- 
ing town life: he is remarkable for his agree- 
able manners and his ready wit; his jokes are 
as numerous, and sometimes as good, as those 
of Joe Miller; indeed, booksellers talk of 
drawing the city puns up in rank and file, un- 
der the Geren of ore Hook, In ex- 
tempore verse he is wondrously expert; give 
him a bottle of champaigne and yA 
and hg finds rhymes and . ir, and im- 

ibs 


and lampoons ascribed to nim are net few; 


the lead of others along with his own gold. 

Perhaps a greater contrast to Miss Mitford 
and Mr Hook can not well be named than 
James Hoee. He sees the world ra 
light which never shone for them: and, h 
all that he writes is from nature, from what 
he sees, feels and imagines, his nature is not 
their nature; in short, he has nothing in com- 
mon with them, not even the language! He 
speaks, indeed, as others do of shepherd 
maids and shepherd swains; he introduces 
them into his stories, with their hopes, their 
fears, their notions, and their whims, and puts 
the earth below them and the heaven above 
them; but then he -hrows a spell into the air, 
and shows the works of his hand by a super- 
natural light; a halo, such as no one else has 
at command. This is the wizard light which 
leads him astray; he goes sauntering along 
under its influence, dry footed himself, but 


heedless of the 
prenders. He con- 


ceives his story well, and he gathers materi- 
als with diligence, but he has not the pa- 
tience to modify the natural and the super- 
natural till they unite harmoniously; he tos- 
ses all into a wild heap, out of which no one 
can extract a clear and a pro story.— 
This is the chief fault of his two prose ro- 
mances, called “The Three Perils of Man,” 
and “The Three Perils of Woman;” some- 
times the structure which he designed to 
raise hovers like a shadowy edifice before the 
eye of the reader, who loses sight of it and 
hurries forward, then obtains a glimpse, per- 
haps, of one of the battlements, or of the por- 
tico, and has never the pleasure of beholding 
more. Another of his faults is, he is con- 
stantly laboring to create heroic characters, 
while he has not the remotest notion of what 
the heroic is: his cavaliers are fierce cut- 
throats or rude clowns, who no more resem- 
ble the true souls of fire and minds of noblaye, 
than a clown’s clog resembles a lady’s silver 
heeled slipper. He is subject, too, to strange 
fits of wandering; and it is his pleasure to in- 
dulge in long and unfruitful conversationg in 
which the story, instead of going ferWward, 
does worse even than stand still, for it travels 
back. Nor is he without other blemishes, 
which are slow to be forgiven by the world; 
he deals now and then in over warm language 
and gross allusions, forgetting that the pres- 
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His faults are not few, his beauties are nu- 
merous, and some of them of a high order.- - 
He is quite an original in every thing: all is 
unbought and unborrowed; he would not con- 
sider a style, or a sentiment, or a story even, 
as worth the trouble of carri He flies 
his own free flight, and will neither rise 


A PHILOSOPHER'S TALE. 


By E. L. Bnheer. 


Once upon a time, several of the Virtues, 
weary of living forever with the bishop of 
Norwich, resolved to make a little excursion: 
accordingly, though they knew every thing 
on the earth was very ill prepared to receive 
them, they thought they might safely ven- 
ture on a tour from Westminster bridge to 
Richmond; the day was fine, the wind in 
their favor, and as to entertainment, why 
there seamed, according to Gertrude, to be 
no possibility of any disagreement among the 
Virtues. 

They toak a boat at Westminster stairs, 
and just as they were about to push off, a 
poor woman, all in rags, with a child in he: 
arms, implored their compassion. Charity 
put her hand into her reticule, and took out a 
shilling. Justice, turning round to Jook af- 
tee tha eMart caw tue fotty Onaricy was 
about to commit: “Heavens!” cried Justice, 
seizing poor Charity by the arm, “what are 

ou doing? Have you never read Politica} 
onomy? Don’t you know that indiscrimin- 
ate almsgiving is only the encouragement to 
idleness, the mother of vice? You a Virtue, 
indeed! I'm ashamed of you. Get along 
with you, good woman—yet stay, there is a 
ticket for soup at the Mendicity Society, 
they’ll see if you're a proper object of com- 
passion.” But Charity is quicker than Jus- 
tice, and slipping her hand behind, the poor 
woman got the shilling and the ticket for 
soup too. Eemomy and Generosity saw 
the double gift. “What waste!” cried Ecou- 
omy, frowning; ‘what, a ticket and a ehillimy! 
either would ha'e sufficed.” 

“Either!” sai) Generosity: “fy! Char; 
should have givm the poor creature ha. 
crown, and Justee a dozen tickets!” $/ j 
nex*ten minut¢ were consumed in ag. 
between *>¢ for Virtves, which wo 
lasted all the yay to Richmond, if “O° o° 
had not advi i dbia get on “id a 
Lcht it out. Ppomhis the VirtyAVeCe™Y 
pelt >ived th¥ hay @ little forg 
selves, nd #/Depsity offering first apo!- 
ogy, they de it up, and ent on very 


agreeably the next mile ¢ tW° 
The 7 ¥° grew a litt® overcast, and a 
inet 


Gave 


showe’™ed at hand, Prudence, who ned 
on, s ed the propriety © 

o thaw , Suggested C e 
ws f braving the rain; but, na Kio or ihe 
¥tuys are ladies, Prudence carried it. Just 
ithey were about to land, another boat cut 
before them very uncivilly, and gave theirs 
chashakethat charity wasall but overboard. 
1e company on board the uncivil boat, who 
idently thought the Virtues extremely low 
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proach. When he chooses to be simple and 
unaffected, there are few to match him: his 


Night's Tales,” which, instead of lengthening 
the nights, asa surly critic averred, shortened 
them tor thousands—his “Brownie of Bods- 
beck,” and, indeed, all his fictions, exhibit 
much of the innocence, and truth, and blame- 


with the realities of life. But, then, were he 
to throw the mantle of his inspiration over 
Bow Chui-h instead of Yarrow Hill, it would 
>be a sad waste of his powers: he is for the 
country, and a country, too, where the peo- 
ple have imagination to keep a look out, as 
Burns said he did, on suspicious places. He 
will, probably, be the last of a race of the 
imaginative: all poetic impulses of a high 
fancy are wearing out; a rail road has been 
driven right through the land of dread, and 
the horn of the mail coach sounds where fair- 
ies danced to the sound of their elfin min- 
strelsy. 

[Continued at page 190.) 





Poxiticat Excrrement.—Party spirit, like 
a desolating tornado, is sweeping over our 
land, and, in its course, developing the worst 
passions of the human heart. Under the in- 
fluence of feelings thus excited, it is morally 
impossible that men should reason correctly 
or act with prudence and moderation. Anx- 
ious to display their zeal for the interests of 
their party, it is to be feared that many will 
not hesitate to sacrifice every moral principle 
at the shrine of political fanaticism! 


Maxm.—Use your friends, co that you 











but ro doubt his name is compelled to carry | 


. 


higher nor descend lower, for love or re- 


“Wool Gatherer,” some of his “Winter 


in onset on the enemy, if, to his ; 
lessness of pastoral life. In his finer moods, 'ation, Meekness had not forestalled him by 
no one has equaled him in the rare power of 


My ‘tepping mildly into the hostile 
uniting the elegance of superstitious fancy ering both cheeks to the 


rsons, for they had nothing very fashiona- 
e about their exterior, burst out laughing 
. Charity’s discomposure, especially as a 

e basket full of buns, which Charity car- 
ed with her forany hungry looking children 
1e might encounter at Richmond, fell pounce 
ito the water. Courage was all on fire; he 


Wisted hic moustache, and would have made 
eat indig- 





boat and of- 
foe; this was too 
nuch even for the incivility of the boatrsen: 


‘hey made their excuses to the Virtues, and 
Dourage who is no bully, 


thought himselr 
yound discontentedly to accept them. Bu: 
ph if you had seen how Courage ured Meck- 
fess afterward, you could not have believe 
t possible that one Virtue could be so evra- 
-ed with another! This quarrel between the 
wo threw a damp on the party; and they 
roceeded on their voyage, when the shower 
ras over, with any thing but cordiality. | 
eyou the little squabbles that took place 
tthe neral conversation; how Economy 
ound fault with all the villas by the way; 
ad Femperance expressed becoming indig- 
ation at the luxuries of the city barge. They 
erived at Richmond, and Temperance was 
sort to order the = ont yy 
ospitality, walking in the en, in 
tith large party of Irishmen, and asked 
tem tv join the repast. 
Imagine the long faces of Economy and 
e, when saw the addition to the 
¢ . Hospitality was all spirits; he 
is hands, and called for champaigne 
with the tone of a younger brother.- Tem- 
rance soon ized, and Modesty 
Perself'co at some of the jokes: but Hos- 
pitality who was now half seas over, 





would not fear to have them your enemies. 


the one a milksop, and swore at the other a» 
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to return, and they made down to the water 
side, thoroughly out of temper with one an- 
other, Economy and Generosity quarreling 
all the way about the bill and the waiters.— 
To make up the sum of their mortification, 
they a boat where all the company 
were in the best possible spirits, laughing 
and whooping like mad; and discovered these 
jolly companions to be two or three agreea- 
ble Vices, who had put themselves under the 
management of Good Temper. So you see, 
Gertrude, that even the Virtues may fali at 
lgpgerhesde with each other, and pass a sad 

of it, if they happen to be of opposite 
dispositions, and have forgctten to take Good 
‘Temper along with thetn. 

At the end of the voyage, and after a long 
sulky silence, Prudence said, with a thought- 
ful air, “My dear friends, I have been think- 
ing, that as long as we keep so entirely to- 
gether, never mixing with the rest of the 


rid ehell i ; 
world, we woete cur vik aeygling 


among ourselves, and run t 
still less liked and sought after than we al- 
ready are. You know that weare none of us 
popular; every one is quite contented to see 
us represented ina vaudeville, or described in 
anessay. Charity, indeed, has her name of- 
ten taken in vain at a bazaar, or a subscrip- 
tion, and the miser as often talks of the duty 
he owes to me when he sends the stranger 
from his door, or his grandson to Paw ut 
still weeonly resemble so many wild beasts, 
whom every body likes to see, but nobody 
cares to possess. Now, I propose, that we 
should all separate and take up our abode 
with some mortal or other for a year, with 
the power of changing, at the end of that 
time should we not feel ourselves comforta- 
ble, that is, should we not find that we do all 
he good we intend; let us try the experi- 
‘ont, and on this day twelve months let us 
eet, under the largest oak in Windsor 
, and record what his befallen us.”— 
e ceased, as she ‘were does when 
said enough, and,delighted at the 
the Virtues agreed ‘to adopt it on the 
spot. ‘hey were enchan 
setting O° for themselves, \nd each not 
doubting Dy or her success; Economy in 
her heart theeht Generosity )o Virtue at 
all, and Meekwess looked on Curage as lit- 
tle better than @ heathen. \ 


Generosity, bemg the most ac- 
vive : a 
sve ofall hae oor 
thougii at a more even pace. C ver 
heard a sigh, or saw a squalid face, bu she 
staid to cheer and console the suffer¢; a 
kindgess which somewhat retarded her pog- 
ress, ' 

Courage espied a traveling carriage, ji 
a man and his wife in it quusiing mut ms 
jugally, and he civilly begged he migh be 
permitted to occupy the vacant seat oppe¢ite 
tie lady. Economy stil] lingered, inquiin 
for the cheapest inne. Poor Modesty ed 
round, and sighed, on finding herself so jear 
to London, where she was phe whollyun- 
known; but resolved to bend her cotrse 
thither, for two-reasons; first, for the novilty 
ofthe thing; and, secondly, not liking to >x- 
pove herself to any risks by a journey on he 
continent. Prudence, though the first to 
project, = the last to execute; and th¢e- 
ore resolved to remain where she 
that night, and take daylight for ry ane 

I'he year rolled on, and the Virtues, punc- 
tual to the appointment, met under the pak 
tree; they all came nearly at the same time 
excepting Economy, who had got into a re- 
turn post chaise, the horses of which hay- 
ing been forty miles in the course of the 
iorning, had foundered by the way, and re- 
sone her journey till night set in. The 

irtues looked and sorrowful, as people 


are wont to do after a long and fruitiéss jour- 
ney, and somehow or ~ = was the 


wearing effect of their idtercourse with the 
world, that they appeared wondétfully dimin- 
ished in size. . 

“Ah, my dear Generosity,” said Prudence, 
with a sigh, “‘as you were tie first to set out 


on your travels, pray let us hear your adven-| 


tures first.” 

“You must know, my dear sisters,” said 
Generosity, “that I had not gone many miles 
from you before I came to a small country 
town, in which a ing regiment was 

‘ and at an open window I beheld 
ig. over & gentleman’s chair, the most 
her eyes shone ike two suns pertet 
uappinees ] 


out 
, and she. wag. almost 
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a prude. Away went the hours; it wes time | 


at the idea of 


pt up th him, 





hough to have passed for Good Teimper her- 
self. The gen*leman over whose chair she 
leaned, was her husband; they had been mar- 
ried six weeks; he was a lieutenant, with a 
hundred s a year besides his pay.— 
Greatly ted by their poverty, I instantly 
determined, without a second thought, to 
ensconce myself in the heart of this charming 
girl. During the first hour in my new resi- 
dence, I made many wise reflections; such as 
—that love never was so perfect as when ac- 
companied by poverty; what a vulgar error it 
was to call the unmarried state “Single Bles- 
sedness;’ how wrong it was of us Virtues 
never to have tried the marriage bond; and 
what a falsehood it wasto say that husbands 
neglected their wives, for never was there an i 
thing in nature so devoted as the love of 
husband—six weeks married! 

“The next morning, before breakfast, as 
the charming Fanny was waiting for her hus- 
band, who not yet finished his toilet, a 
nor wretched looki ject appeared at the 
w , “EEA wes 


hands: her hus had that morning Goon 
dragged to prison, and her seven children had 
fought for the last mouldy crust. Prompted 
by me, Fanny, without ing 


uiring further into 
the matter, drew from her silken purse a five 
pound note, and gave it to the beggar, who 
departed more amazed than grateful. Soon 
after the lieutenant appeared; ‘What the 
d—1, another bill!’ muttered he as he tore the 
ellow wafer from a large, square folded, blu- 
ish piece of paper. ‘Oh, ah! confound the 
fellow, he must be paid. I must trouble 
you, Fanny, for fifteen pounds, to payethis 
sadler’s bill.’ 

« ‘Fifteen pounds, love!’ stammered Fanny, 
blushing. 

“ ‘Yes, dearest, that fifteen pounds I gave 
you yesterday.’ 

“ T have only ten pounds,’ said Fanny, hes- 
itatingly, ‘for such a poor wretched lookin 
creature was here just now, that I was obli- 
ged to give her five pounds.’ 

“Five pounds! good God!’ exclaimed the 
astonished husband; ‘I shall have no more 
money these three weeks.’ He frowned, he 
bit his lips, nay he even wrung his hands, and 
walked up and down the room; worse still, 
he broke forth with, ‘Surely, madam, you 
did not suppose, when you married a lieuten- 
ant in a marching regiment, that he could 
afford to indulge you in the whim of giving 


fisr nene'ts You Vou'tid seb, i say, macam, 
imagine”’—but the bridegroom was interrup- 
ted by the convulsive sobs of his wife: it was 
their first quarrel; they were but six weeks 
married; he looked at her for one moment 
sternly, the next he was at her feet. ‘For- 
give me, dearest Fanny, forgive me, for I 
can not forgive myself. I was too great a 
wretch to say what I did; and believe, my 
own Fanny, that while I may be too poor to 
indulge you in it, I do from my heart admire 
so noble, so disinterested a generosity.’ Not 
a little proud did I feel to have been the cause 
of this exemplary husband’s admiration for 
his amiable wife, and sincerely did I rejoice 
at having taken up my abode with these poor 
people; but not to tire you, my dear sisters, 
with the minutie detail, 1 shall briefly say 
that things did not long remain in this de- 
lightful position; for, before many months 
had elapsed, poor Fanny had to bear with her 
husbapd’s increased and more frequent storms 
of passion, unfollowed by any halcyon and 
honeymoon suings for forgiveness, for, at my 
instigation, every shilling went; and when 
there were no more to go, her. trinkets, and 
even her clothes followed. The lieutenant 
became a complete brute, and even allowed 
is unbritiled tongue to call me—me, sisters, 
me—‘heartless Extravagance.’ His despica- 
ble brother officers, and their gossiping wives, 
were no better, for they did nothing but an- 
imedvert upou my Fanoy’s ostentation and 





impertinence to call me. Thus grieved to 
the soul to find myself the cause of all poor 
Fanny's misfortunes, I resolved at the end of 


vinced, that, however amiable and praisewor- 
thy I might be in myself, I was totally unfit 
to be bosom friend and adviser to the wife of 
a lieutenant in a marching regiment, with 
ee a year estes his pay.” 
Virtues groaned their sympathy with 
ing to donion, bh “Tloog ta bear whet pos 
ing to Justice, said, “ to what you 
have been , for 1 am certain you can not 
have pal a harm to any 4, 
Justice shook her head, and said, “Alas, J 





absurdity, for by such names had they the |. 


the year to leave her, being thoroughly con+1 


QUIRER: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE-AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


find that there are times and “places when 
even I do better not to ap ae a shoft ac- 
count of my adventures will prove to you.— 
No sooner had I you I instantly re- 
paired to India, and took up my abode with 
a Brehmin. I was much shogked,by the 
dreadful inequalities of condition that reigned 
in the several castes, and I longed to relieve 
the poor Pariah from his ignominious destiny; 
accordingly I set keriously to work on reform. 
I insisted upon the imquity of abandoing men 
from their birth to an irremediable state of 
contempt, from which no virtue could exalt 
them. The Brahmins looked upon my Brah- 
min with ineffable horror. They called me 
the most wicked of vices; they saw no dis- 
tinction between Justice and Atheism. I 
uprooted their society; that was sufficient 
crime. But the worst wen, See the Hn 
themselves regarded me with suspicion; t 

thought it unnatural ina Brahmin to care for 
a Pariah! And one called me ‘Madness,’ an- 


other ‘ ition,’ and a third ‘The Desire to 
+a , poor in led a miserable 
life ; when one day, “at 


my dictation, that he thought a Pariah’s life 
as much entitled to respect as a cow’s, he 
was hurried away by the priests, and secretly 
broiled on the altar, as a fitting reward for 
his sacrilege. I fled hither in great tribula- 
tion, persuaded that in some countries even 
Justice may do harm.” 

“As for me,” said Charity, not waiting to 
be asked, “I grieve to say that I was silly 
enough to take up my abode with an old lady 
in Dublin, who never knew what discretion 
was, and always acted from impulse; my in- 
stigation was irresistible, and the money she 

ave in her drives through the suburbs of 
Dublin was so lavishly spent that it kept all 
the rascals of the city in idleness and whis- 
key. I found, to my great horror, that 1 
was a main cause of a terrible epidemic, and 
that to give alms without discretion was to 
spread poverty without help. I left the city 
when ty year was out, and, as ill luck would 
have it, just at the time when I was most 
wanted.” 

“And oh,” cried Hospitality, “I went to 
Ireland also. I fixed my abode with a Squi- 
reen; I ruined him in a year, and only left him 
because he had no longer a hovel to keep me 
in.” . 
“As for myself,’ said Temperance, “I en- 
tered the breast of an English legislator, and 


t im a bill inst alehouses; the 
beeen. BAS, tims tao lobereeetec ta 


in, and I have been forced to confess that 
“emperance may be too zealous, when she 
dictates too vehemently to others.” 

“Well,” said Courage, keeping more in the 
back ground than he had ever done before, 
and looking rather ashamed of himself, “that 
traveling as ot into belonged to a 
German gene and ‘bis wife, who were re- 
turning to their own country. Growing very 
cold as we proceeded, she wrapped me up in 
a polonaise; but the cold increasing, I inad- 
vertently crept into her bosom; once there, I 
could not get out; and from thence forward 
the poor general had considerably the worst 
ofit. She became so provoking, that I won- 
dered how he could retraia from an explosion. 
To do him justice, he did at last threaten to 
get out of the carriage, upon which, roused 
a she collared him, and conquered.— 

hen he got to his own district things grew 
worse, for every aid de camp that offended 
her, she insisted that he might be publicly 
reprehended, and should the poor general re- 
fuse, she would with her own hands confer a 
caning uponthem. It was useless to ap 
to the Archduke; for if she said it was hot, 
the general dared not hint that he thought it 
cold; and so far did he carry his dread of this 
awful dame, that he never issued a standing 
order for the army, curtailed a moustache, or 
lengthened a coat, without soliciting her 
opinion first. The additional force she had 

in me was too much odds against the 
poor general, and he died of a broken heart, 
#ix months after my liaison with his wife.— 


‘triumph, “I at least have been more success- 


of the a by the i fea 
Greeks, I thought m wou 
the eo their misfortunes 
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i was arousing thgi 
Wout fontaine myself HA individual, 
T flitted ast, to breast; I meekened 
the whole nation; ‘my rémonstrances t 
the insurrections , and I had the sat- 
isfaction of leaving # whole people ready to 
be killed or strangled with the most chris- 
tian resignation inthe world.” _ 
The Virtues, who had been a little cheered 
by the opening self. complacency of Meek- 
ness, would not, to her t astonis t, 
allow that she succeeded a whit m 
happily than her sisters, and called next upon 
Modesty for her confession. 

“You know,” said that amiable young le- 
dy, “that I went to London in search of a 
situation. Ispent three months of the twelve 





youth.— 


the kitchen 
assured mé thet in the mailies 
they had the honor to live in, they had never 
even heard of my name, One A rns 0 wom 
maid, just from the country, did i re- 
ceive me in the ball. I now took 
refuge with the other sex, as the least un- 
courteous. I was fortunate enough to find a 
young gentleman of remarkable talents, who 
Vellbored me with open arms. He was ful! 
of learning, gentleness, and honesty. 1 had 


only one rival—Ambition. Whatever Am- 
bition suggested, I damped. Did Ambition 
urge him to begin a ,I him it 


was not worth publication. Did he get up, 
full of knowledge, and instigated by my r:- 
val to make a s (for he was in parlie- 
ment,) I shocked him with the sense of his 
assurance—I made his voice drop and bis ac- 
cents falter. At last, with an indignant 
sigh, my rival left him; he retired into the 
country, took orders, and renounced a career 
he had fondly hoped would be serviceable to 
others; but vee tel did om pe ee - 
happiness, and pi at his me , 
left him before the end of the cee dat he 
has since taken to drinking!” 

The eyes of the Virtues were all turned 
to Prudence. She was their last ott 
am just where I set out,” said that 
Virtue; “I have done néither good nor harm. 
To avoid temptation, I went lived with 
«1 hermit to : I soon found that “ys 
overboil his pease and lentile, not to leaye 
and 


his door — when a storm t 
not to fill his pitcher too full at the neighbor- 
ing springe. I am thus the only one of you 
that never did harm; but only because I am 
the only one of you that never had an oppor- 
tunity of doing it! In a word,” continued 
Prudence, thoughtfully, “in a word, my 
friends, circumstances are necessary to the 
oe pra ge Had, for pen: pal 
onomy changed with Generosity, ne 
to the poor lieutenant’s wife, and had I iedg- 
ed with the Irish Squireen instead of Hospi- 
tality, what misfortunes would have been 
spared to both! Alas! I perceive we lose al 
our efficacy when we are mi ; 
then, though in reality Virtues, we operate 
as Vices. Circumstances must be favorable 
to our exertions and harmonious with our 
nature; and we lose our very divinity unless 
Wisdom directs our footste teiiee heme 
we should inhabit, and the “Mepositions we 
should govern.” —- Pilgrims of the Rhine. 
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trice, in such a manner as to render 
, and keep up a coloquial intercourse 
in the same room with the pa- 





with persons 
tient. 

We do not know that the has 
as uid has hbewpdll cocconded, hadinabvery 
will confer important benefits upon society, 
and restore the dumb and deaf every where 
to the enjoyment and use of their fneultiee. 

A Mrs Somerv‘le, an ay, hes 
been elected a Px oy and 

of Geneva. r 
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pecere 
of the any Inqumen, arp Rererto- 
nv Or Lrreratunx anv Gewenat bwreviicence, 
which will be commenced @m or about the first 
Wednesday in July of the present year, and be 
distinguished by such important and valuable 
improvements and so am increase in the 
quantity of reading , (without any ad 
vance in prico,) as to t it one of the best 
and cheapest periodicals in the United States. 
This | on which was commenced on the 
firet of January, 1832, under the patronage of 
the Buffalo Lyceum, is devoted to Original and 
Selected Tales, Essays, Historical and Biogra- 
phical Sketches, Literary Notices, Poetry, and 
General Intelligence. It is published weekly on 
a sheet of the same size as the New York Mir. 
ror, and, like that journal, each page of the third 
volume will have three wide and well filled col- 
ums: it will be printed on paper of fine quality, 
and with nearly new type, in quarto form, ma- 
king in the year two v: of twentysix num- 
bers, or two hundred and eight large pages. At 
the ead of each volume a handsome title page 
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During the months of Juxx and Je.y, $2,50 
will be received for the current year; at ary 
Timz arTenwant:, $3,900 will be invariably 



























Distagssixc Isteviicence.—Confirmation 
the loss of the James, with upwards of 250 per- 
sons; loss of the Astrea, with 208 per- 
sons; loss of the brig Edward; loss of the brig 
Fidelity; loss of the brig Columbus; all bound to 
Quebee; loss of the barque Charlotte Langin, 
from Liverpool for Philadelphia; loss of the ship 
Marchioness of Queensbury : loss of barque John 
Atkins from Halifax for Richmond; loss of brig 
Margaret, from Belfast, and four lives. 





charged. 





Apvicz.—All who wish to preserve their pa- 
pers for binding, should dry them thoroughly 
befor> reading. They will last twice as long, 
and the eye will be uninjured. 





De Beavmorxt.—In an article on Gastric Di- 
gestion, which appeared in the ninth number of 
our journal, reference was made to some interest- 
ing experiments performed by this gentleman on 
a Canadian Frenchman, under circumstances 


Never, within our recollection, says the N. Y. 
Commercial, have we had to record such a list 
of disasters among shipping, and loss of lives 
that hes fallen to our lot this day. It will 
be seen from the following account, copied from 
the Halifax Gazette that the loss of the Jasies is 
comfirmed with numerous other vessels. 

Halifax May 21.—Our paper of to day con- 
=~ melancholy accounts of shipwrecks and 
the loss of human life. We saw a person yest- 
erday who was at Louisburgh when the Astrea 
was lost. ‘Thesurvivors hadreached that place. 
They informed him that several vessels struck 
on the morning of the 7th inst. on some hi 
cliffs at Little Lorain Head, about fivo. mi 








aad copious index will be given. 
fully announces 


The of the ’ 
proprietor Literary Inquirer grate- | 


r fapidly increased 
within the last few weeks, as to leave of an 
edition of more than a thousand copies scarcely 
fifty complete setts of the back numbers. In- 
deed, since the termination of the First Volume, 
the number of our subscribers has been nearly 
doubled. Desirous of doing every thing in our 
power to evince our gratitude for this signal and 
unexpected success, we are induced to propose 
some alterations in vur original plan, which can 
not fail to give t and very general satisfac- 
tion. Among the contemplated improvements 
of our sueceeding volumes, are the ToTaL EXxcLU- 
S108 OF ADVERTISEMENTS — the substitution of 
THREE wWipk coLumns for the four narrow ones 
at present used-—and the division of every 
year's numbers into Two votumes, each contain- 
ing two hundred and eight large quarto pages. 
It w eorenty necessary to remark, that those 
who prefer doing so, can have two or more vol- 
umes bound in one; so that, while to new sub- 
ecribers the proposed arrangement will be im- 
portant, it need not increase a single cent the 
expense of our old ones. 

When we commence’ the second volume, it 
was our intention to devote about two pages and 
a half to advertisements, from which we expect- 
ed to derive a yearly income of from three to five 
hundred dollars, in addition to the saving arising 
from the reducad quantity of new matter that we 
should have weekly to furnish. Hence gubscri- 
bers will ive the absolute necessity of com- 
plying with our request to pay in advance, that 
we may ied to meet our large and greatly 
increased woekly expenditure, _ It is universall} 
ac even at t, the Liré- 
rary Inquirer is one of the best and cucapest pa- 
pers publishedin Western New York; and when 
the contemplated improvements are made and 
advertisements excluded, it will, we think, bear 
ac nm with the oldest and most approved 
Ssiodieals in the country. 

Of the third volume, to be commenced in July 
neat, the first five pages of each number will con- 
stitute the Literary Department, including origi- 
naland selected articles of an instructive and en- 
tertaining nature. The sixth and seventh pages 
will be devoted to General Intelligence, under 
which head will be furnished brief and interest- 
ing reports of the operations of benevolent socie- 
ties, literary institutions, &c.; concise accounts 
of the more important proceedings of our na- 
tional and state legislatures, with occasional ex- 
tracts from public documents and speeches of 
extraordinary interest; a summary of the latest 
and most important news—domiestic and for- 
eign: marriages, deaths, &c. The last page will 
be chiefly occupied with original and selected 
poetry, eee contain scientific 
intel nce, humorous sketches, &c. 

Some time since the editor offered a premium 
of Fifty Dollars forthe best Original Tale that 
should be written for this paper; Twentyfive 
Dollars for the best Original Poem; and Twen- 
Sabi Dollars for the best Original Biography of 

eminent character. The contributions sent 
in competition for these premiums have been all 
submitted to the committee, and we propose pub- 
lishing the Paizz Articuzs in the Firat number 
of our third volume. 

The terms are orily two dollars per annum, in 
advance; twe dollars and a half, within six 
months; or three dollars at the end of the year. 
Six months, one dollar and twentyfive cents in 
advance; or one dollar and a half at any time 
within that period. Three months, seventyfire 
‘cents in advance; or one dollar at any time 
within that period. 

Orders = communications must be addressed 
(postage ) to the a a 

! + VERRinpEr, 
177, Main street, Buffalo. 

April 16, 1834. 
. *,* Editors with whom -ve exchange, are re- 
quested to give the above a few insertions. 





peculiarly favorable for the 


. sabyfect. 
ments appear to have excited a great deal of at- 
tention in the medical world. Dr B. lately vis- 
ited the city of Boston, and politely afforded the 
medical gentlemen an opportunity of examining 
his Canadian patient. Of the singular aperture 
in the stomach of this unfortunate man, the Bos- 
ton Medical and Sargical Journal gives the follow - 
ing brief account:—‘‘The parts appear precisely 


aul, 





brighter red than we had been led to anticipate. 
So cursory a viow of this most extraordinary 
case, served, it is.true, little other purpose than 
to gratify a very laudable curiosity, since there 
was no time to repeat any of Dr B’s experiments. 
Cold water, which the young man drank in abun- 
dance, passed freely through the orifice in his side, 
anda probe, with half its length in the stomach, 


that organ. The facts stated by Dr B. whilst 
conversing on this case, lead us toconclude that 
the subject has been by no means exhausted in 
his published volume, but the profession may 
yet anticipate some further light on the functions 
of the stomach, from the investigations which it 
is his intention to pursue, for several years, with 
the aid of his Gunadian patient.” 





Lrrenary Notices.—The North American 


: . t 
Magazine for June has been received. _ Ita ann. a a -y-y 


cent#are, on the whole, superior even to the May 
number,of which we spoke so favorably in the last 
impression of our paper. We have copied an 
excellent essay on ‘‘Moral Education,’ and a 
short but interesting poem entitled ‘‘Hope;’’— 


Fatrriecp, esq., the amiable and talented editor 

of the magazine, and whose effusions constitute 

the most valuable part of its contents. 
Watpre—“‘our favorite Waldie’’—in his Se- 


len, Miss Edgeworth's last and best novel.”’ 
We entirely agree with the remark, that this 
work is quite worthy to rank with ‘Miss Edgo- 
worth’s happiest proiluctions. ‘In every respect 


predecessors. Like them it is intended to es- 
tablish sound, social morals, illustrated by cha- 
racters finely drawn, and colored with great force 
and the nicest detail. 
consistency with which the whole is worked up, 


the feeling which frequently breathes through it, 
are all most admirable.” 


crew, went ashore at Lorain near Lovisburgh, 
morning of 7th inst. and only surgeon and two 
of the crew saved! 
as described in his work, but present a color of | struck a piece of ice near Port Nova, and sunk 
peg oe. crew saved. Onthe 10th, brig Fi- 
a 
crew 150 in number, saved. 
Columbus, Russel, from Newcastle for 
was lost three miles east of Louisburgh, crew 
saved. 
the Margaret Walsh, from Neweastle, picked up 
the captain of barque James, from Ireland for 
Quebec, with ten others, only survivors of two 
exhibited very clearly the peculiar movement of | hundred and sixty five persons on board the 
James when she —— a leak and sunk. 


Brunswick, from Liverpool for Philadelphia has 
been landed here from an American fishing ves- 
sel. The ship had sprung a leak and they had 
abandoned her. 
boats. 


pool for Miramachy, went ashore on Cape Tor- 
mentine, night of 16th inst., but will be got off 
if the weather continues moderate. 


mond went ashore three ‘miles from that place, 
and was totally lost. 


from Belfast for St John, N. B., went ashore at 
both, we believe, written by Suwmen Lascoxx | Barrington, and was totally lost; crew saved. 


ed. 


the large Eastern Mail with the letters from Bos- 
: : . a ton and other places east was on Saturday night 
lect Circulating Library, has just published ““He- | cut from behind the mail stage whilst passing 
through a large swamp near Stamford, Conn. 
Being shortly after missed, a search was set off 
on foot, when it was discovered that the port- 
manteau had been caried about two miles into a 
, : - | wood,and there cut open and all the packages and 
it is as vigorous, as fresh, as interesting, as its | letters that from their appearance contained any 
thing, broken open and rifled of their contents. 
Bilis of exchange and drafts were however not 
carried away by the robbers, but probably only 
, ne the bank notes, the amount of which was believ- 
The sustained spirit and | 4 to be considerable. Suspicion attaches to two 
men, for whom active search is making. —N. Y. 
the cleverness of its dialogues, the freshness of | Courier and Enquirer. 


went to Pieces; that had studding sails set 
at the time, and up tothe fatal .aoment of stri- 
king had been going at the rate of ten knots. 
The only individuals saved were the sugeon, car- 

nter and one seaman, who were thrown almost 
insensible on some of the cliffs. 

Sidney May 14.—Barque Astrea, William Rid- 
ley with aco hundred and cleven passengers and 


Same day Brig Edward 


clity, Clarke, from Dublin to Quebec, went 
s on Scattari and was lost, passsengers and 
Same day, brig 

Quebec 


On the 27th ult. lat. 45, 20, lon. 48 53, 


The crew of barque Charlotte Langin, of New 


They were three days in their 


Ship Marchioness of Queensbury, from Liver- 


Three vessels bound to Quebec with passen- 


thas tha Vnnn CUE .b te --,> 


Barque John Atkins, from Halifax for Rich- 
On the night of the 15th inst. brig Margaret, 


The mate’s wife and four children were drown- 





Mart Rosseny.—The portmanteau containing 





Acctpext.—The sloop Rising Sun, Cart Bull, 
the bay, 












4 = w . 
roviede ectpitale, at 177 Main street, B by Ay 





his numerous and rapidly increasing subscribers. 
It is stated that Washington Irving's sketehes | possible, a- axe from 
of the Western States are nearly ready for jpab- 


lication. 


Milton wrote upwards of fifteen thousand En- | soon after drifted ashore on Robin's Reef, and 
glish verses, Collins and Gray fifteen huntired | on Sunday morning, when the captain boarded 
each, and lord Byron upwards of seventy thou- | her, he found that some rascals had in the t 


sand verses. 


Williams's New York Register for the present 
year is received and for sale at the Book Store 


A. W. Wilgus, 203, Main St. Buffalo. 





Trrecrara Mai.—Hereafter this mail will pe ae 4 we I ~~ ¢ 

, natural his : n 

depart for the east at So'clock P.M. By this a rR aay any —s bp en del, which it- 
arrangement, passengers will arrive on the.#ee- | justrates in a remarkable manner the eagerness 
ond day after their departure, in Albany, in| with which the latter animal pursues its prey. 


time for the evening boat bound to New York. 


; , < The enterprising pub- | of Barnegat, whilst proceeding down 
lisher of the ‘“Library’’ can not be too highly | in the squall, on Saturday afternoon, was struck 
commended for the perseverance and ardor with | bya heavy flaw of wind and capsized. Two # 
which he seeks to instruct, amuse and delight the hands were drowned, One of them was in 


the cabin at the time of the accident, and the Cap- 
tain hoping to save his life, procured as soon as 
a echooner hard by, with 
which he cut a hole into the cabin, but as soon 
as the air was admitted the sloop righted and the 
poor fellow was irrecoverably lost. The sloop 


omeeany stripped her of rigging, blocks, 





on 
tful 


Curtovs Caast.— While one ore i 
a low of enjoyi igh 
scenery of the Tay, I wi a very ng, 


LLIGENCE. 
rustling sound, when I saw the fugi 











in the 


act preps from the water. eel, who 
was a fellow o dimensions, soon followed. 
After promptly ting a landing on the rock 


on which I was standing, which both of them 
did with great dexterity, the crab took to his 
heels with all manner of despatch, and soon 
showed his pursuer the advantage of the . 
sion of a decent supply of limbs. The eel, how- 
ever, nothing daunted, although laboring under 
the primeval curse of the serpent, dashed after 
him with the utmost ; but it was soon 
obvious that the locomotive machinery of the 
latter was dismaily at fault. He w , twist- 
ed, and oscillated himself to and fro to 

tively little purpose, although in this w 

kept up the chess for a considerable distance, un- 
til at length, on my,approach, both of them 
made a short cut, and got again into the water. 
—Fife Herald. . 





Banzer's Pore.—It was an old superstition 
hey Rome was ——T from the Plague 
y the good Esculapius who, it was supposed, 
i of a. nt, apAlai 
Scintett tinny tae Sede Teas land of the Tie 
ber. Ever after, Esculapius was represented 
with a staff, round which a serpent was wreath- 
ed. They were particularly sacred to him, not 
only as ancient physicians used them in théir 
prescriptions, but because they were considered 
as emblems of that prudence and foresight, 
which are necessary in the profession of medi- 
ciue. In former times surgeons were barbers; 
and when a man displayed a staff with a twisted 
snake at his door, it was a token that he cured 
diseases as well as shaved beards. Barbers are 
no longer i deerme but the old sign of Escula- 
pius is still continued. 





A quaprurticatep Cat.—The Norfolk Bea- 
con says there isa certain cat in that town which 
lately became the mother of four kittens, all con- 
nected by a ligament like the Siamese twins 
A great curiosity, the Beacon remarks, and t) 
public are invited to call and inspect them at p/ 
ter cellar of Mr Hugh M’Quillan. 





Summary.—We nentioned last week th the 
steam boat Oswego had been stranded, ™ °*® 
glad to find that ste has been got off an/‘Tived 
at Oswego: she gstained less injury “® ¥** 
anticipated. : 
The bodies ofthe seven persongrowned ™ 
the Erie harb¢ on the 14th ult,, ve all been 
found. Theywere severally idenvi¢¢ by papers 
and propertytbout them, exceptone, of whose 
name and pidence, no clue cildbe had. He 
was clad jf Coarse brown frg‘k coat and panta- 
loons, r shirt, coarse boots, half soled, and 
inag Pe pc _An.hipsgorket, were fone 
chain, Hout four dollars in cash, anda paper 
whith to be a tavern bill, headed ‘‘Ar- 
nol’s bill.”"—The others were found to be the 
sare whose names we published in giving the 
acount of the catastrophe. 


in the 16th ult., there was a violent snow 
stom at Burlington, Vermont. When the Sen- 
tin! of that place went to press, the storm was 
unbated, and the snow was already a foot deep. 


*he woods near Wilksbarre, Pa. have been set 
onfire. Much damage has been done to the 
adjcent property. 

slonzo Phelps, denominated the Rob Roy of 
Misissippi, has put forth his cofession, which 
is n press, and will make a book of about siaty 
pees. It is written by himself, and will detail 
anastonishing amount of crime. He confesses 
to,about fifty robberies, and nearly a dozen 
mirders. 
Phe dwelling house of Mrs C. Parker, a wid- 
oww , of Schenectady, was entirely des- 
trove fire on Saturday last. To the honor 
ofthe citizens, measures were immediately ta- 
kei to raise the means necessary to build anoth- 
er house for Mrs P. 

4 young lady at Worcester, Mass., lately re- 
cowred nineteen hundred dollars from a wid- 
ower, for refusing to marry her as per contract. 
Two females, named Caroline and Susannah 
Brosh, residing near Fincastle, Va, poisoned 
themselves by eating of the wild marge, Ba 
hemigck, having mistaken it for angelica. ey 
were interred in the same grave. 

It is stated in an Upper Canada paper, that 2 
gentleman from Eng‘and, partner or agent of 
the firm of Rothschild & Co, has arrived at the 
city of Toronto, capital of Upper Canada, where 
he, intends immediately to* open a bank on the 
Scotch system. 

A train of cars attached to the locomotive 
were thrown off the track of the Germantown rail 
road, and upset; several passengers were injured. 

t. pote th 150,000 from the 
teller has wi 5 
Consdtida' shen Rasaation’ © A forgery on 
the same bank is also mentioned. 

Mr Stone the dramatist put a period to his ex- 
istence on Wednesday last at Phi Y He 
made an unsuccessful attempt to drown himseif 
in the morning, but was rescued by two gentle- 








My attention was first drawn to the spot by a 


men who witnessed the act. 
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The of Montgomery, in wm, has} Th the s -perior Court held at Augusta, Gec Fae, 4 : HR Ni RECAD NE; Sum- 
uecatal with rains of undsual violenc2, and | on the 10th ult., a petit juror appeared in hia seat eda ve (ds enbaeeenciet eee t of the ulove T = “ * mi also 
_ had risen toso great aheight that all | ina state of intoxication Judge Holt imwediate- | zoods, which he offers at wholesale oF retail, on the s.ost | °° eats tnd guirecte of , 
coamunéation from the east was suspended for | ly fined him twenty dollars, and ordered him to | ‘oreble terms, Particular utteugion gs x“ LONG.” : ery end m #, bio- 
several ys be imprisoned three days. way, eT _ | frapilnbend crlieal am, footy, 0s ans een’ 

‘ : alk, the fine arts, ’ jo 

A gftleman of New Orléans of the highest The iper is traveling through the | "HME subscriber respectfully informs the ciygens of | views of all new works, Eonatitute a portion of the en- 
respedability, and family connexions, and | interior of Pennsylvania. Two ladies of Lancas- Buffalo, that he has established’ himself as a | tertainment whieh is prese in this periodical. Alt 
a dirttor of a bank, has disappeared, and it is | to: a-knowled 1, int from him of thilt Hi Carpenter, in Main st. eleven doors below litigated questions, either of polities, retigion, or the 
dis@vered that he has been fora long time past | gojjars and ecrentythree conte for the benefit of tended to with pene enna 7 pe ev ob teh 5 hee solder Sensi a rar antes mrepautes from 

sags . 5 ere nal rr " 
committing forgeries to a vast amount, rs the Infant School Society of that place. May 14, E. HOLLINSHEAD, oe pages ae Le. i lis al aati 

We learnby the ship Napoleon, from Liver- . : ay 14, 1834. e magazine is published in elpbia during the 

‘ol, that the fine shipSenandoah, Rose, which |, The ship Susan, lately arrived at Boston, has DOCTOR T. P. WHIPPLE, aret wees af oven? CN Saree See 
PF’ :, | brought in sixtyeight live animals of different sixty four royal octavo pages, well printed on supe 
sailed from Bremerha on the 16th of April, kinds. birds " . At Foster's Hotel, + paner, and stitched it overs. 
bound for Baltimore, with 190 passengers, was 8, and quadrupeds LACK ROCK, N. Y. The price is five dollars per annum, payable tn ad- 





t sway the same day, or the following night, | | To insure the fidelity of the French troops, DINGTON & HUMPHRY, Merchant ‘Lailors, | vance. a 
ja / Matlum, near ref heotner beacon, a+ went | Louis Phillipe has ordered that they shall take an we - neatto ‘they sre, gratelily wckvow! hw ALDIE’S Beleet Cirenlating LIBRARY A lnpued 
4 , and thirty passengers were drowned! — oath of fidelity to him every three months. The | the Pp and respectfully solicit a continuance of their | 4. 9 a uy —— pyr gy} Sizes, price g5 2 

















remainder had secbrmnd to Bremerhaven. oan Ls faithful troops, it would appear, teers. Caters at the shortest notice and ou | year, or five copies for 820, pant te. 6b6 address. 

The amount of the tea sales in Canada, by the rous. Buffale, ‘ "|. Economy.—Of the books published by us in the two 
company’s agent, has been less this aie by The Sultan has given his daughter in marriage en —These publ ue po ag ee o “eels Sissies tas Library, a, -4 
29,500 lbs. than the sales of the previous spring, | Habh P ache, originally a slave, but now of onsist of phy, Sacred volumes, in the cheapest form, es of Bandit 
and at a reduction. of prices. the highedt distinction in the Moslem Govern- | Lives of Mat uphy Sacred History, bm — = ; : bag ree 

Col Porter, the cashier of the Union bank at | ™°nt Pementee,, Les of, Pious Ben, Heine (Be | tredinebery Suoriterd Os coatans, 
Columbia, Tenn. who was so brutally beaten by| By the poe act recently received, it ap- | Pic joke: for small ‘children, ornamented with nu- | ‘The Italian Exile in England oe ofn 
the robbers of the bank, is now in a fair way of -oere thet actice of naturalizin os » Te wy pte .¢ = Ag Baroe Dl ee ’s Great Bi ouapel- 

jae - ramearipyh ows. “ 








ery, having been declared out of danger | %€f,' e the ; 
recovery, having eer Bri North American Colonies, is no longer fa CABINET & CHAIR WAREHOUSE 


by his physicians. . , 

: ‘ching in all eight | tolerated. The Words o Act now in force No. & Ellicott , Main st.—The abo 
onder vase andre, weighing in acta: | being timber, e. “of wlprocthandproduce of | wa ta died with at creat 9 urea sa 
to be presented to Mr and Miss Wood, in return im A — oo oe eee en Freee, ° 


} ties; 
ments. e boo " : 
lars and seventyfive cents! 
We have supplied these, word for word, to our sub- 
scribers for four and five dollars, in addition to the foi- 
lowing entire works, y: mise 










fi ir notes which are ccnsidered value recei- | _ At Philadelphia, on Wednesday, the venerable Grecian Sofas; C Chaise, and the Journal of Belles Lettres gratis, viz: Lafayeue 
ee ena : Bishop White delivered his fiftieth charge to the pier, 100, ‘centre, card dressing dining, ten, work, | and Loule Puilippe, Seuyte tans te, Halland, Laneve 

The cholera was still prevailing by last ac- | ‘le*8y and lay depatics of the annual Episcopal | drawing, writing and sideboard isbies, dressing and | {it or Dr Leydem Shipwreek. of the Medusc; The 
counts among the emigrating Cherokees, who | °°DVention. library, book and paper Cases; Music Stands and Stools; | £i* Sporth sbbinaianiiead saleee os least 
had passed through Little Rock, A. T.; the Fourteen steam boats, says the Cleveland | Foot Stools; basin and washhand Stands; French, high- | twenty@iwe dollare!! . This surely is economy. 













‘ ; ‘ A st, tent, field, dome, fancy and lowpost Bedsteads; ma- — 
whole number of deaths amounting to sixty, | Herald, arrived at that place from Buffalo, in | [Otay and black walnut French Chairs; Boston Rock- [HE WESTERN MONTHLY MAGAZINE, con- 
since theirdeparture from the Tennessee river. 48 hours. ing Chairs, splendid puricies teary ond et Chaise of comes by Jomeel Hall and iy meerangre and 
Dr J. C. Roberts, physician had died from the One of the French papers, the National, says every description; Settees, an ttee Cradles; Writing | science, is published during rst week of every 

, k P : " ‘ Stools; cane Chair Seats, of every description; mahogu- | mouth. Terme, three dollars and fifty cents, payable 
effects of the disease; and Dr Fulton had been | the treaty with this oe was obtained by ny Plank, Boards and Veneers, black anions Veneers; | in six months, ‘or three dollars, in advance. ~. 
attacked, but recovered. surprise, from the weakness of French diplomacy. | cherry and walnut Boards; Copal Vuraish; Hatters’ | ment made between the Ist of January dnd the Ist Jaly, 
Blocks, for finishing and coloring. Turning done to or-| in any year, will be considered in advance for that 














Eight hundred young men of Lowell have 1 
. A - —- ae short notice. Bed posts and table legs on hand at | year; and in alle where nt shall be delayed 

pledged themselves to total and entire absti- Avvrrtisements. on tmens A Uberal Giscotnt made 10those whe purchase | eutil afer the ist of ety, the additional fifty cents will 
nence from alcoholic, vinous and fermented li- chairs to sell again. A. CU » | be charged. No subscription will be received for lese 
Buffalo, March 12. lot than.a year, or discontinued until the close of a years, 





quors. They denominate their association the | rf Sunday Schoo! Teachers and Parents.—As ma- 
“Lowell ‘Total Abstinence Society.” Ty persous have occasion to select Sunday School | [QUPFALO BOOK REPOSITORY, No. 311 Main | Det Frappe A mn aes Ban he fintn Rents 
irrel h h ? Ps Libraries, or make purchases of books for children in st.— Oliver G. Steele is now receiving and offers > vi Ae right to discontinue Resubecription, 92- 
A squirrel hunt was had, in the vicinity of | their own or other families, we would exit their atten- for sale, at the above well known stand, the largest and oat a tevaneaemeltarwars. end ean aiiee 
Hillsborough, Ohio, on the 2d inst. In the | tion to the excellent, enone, ped very opular Works of beat eagerim - ent af ochost books thet, hes ever pore Heme dame expiration aduke tour Publiche db 
j i j } the American Sunda 001 Union. ey can furnish | offe this section of the country, whic will se ay a Be P 
ween ied bended and cighty one sunipe a library for a school which will contai 335 vol , | for eash, lower than they can be obiained at any other COREY & FAIRBANK, Cincinna: Qhie. 
5 amounting to 28,305 pages, bound in fancy colored lea- | bookstore in the city. His stock of Classical Books mue PARTHENON is published at Union Collegy 
erschoyle, Bisho i ied recen ther backs and corners, with marble covers. These | are of the best and most approved editions that are to n monthly numbers, each containing at 
Dr Verschoyle, Bishop Killala, died tly th marb T d ed editions that i hi be h ini least 64 
be obtained in the United States, being such as are used | pages of original matter, daring the time eollege is in 


G H : volames contain 1600 steel, copperplate, and wood 
at the age@of 85. He is the third Protestant engravings and maps, illustrating the various subjects | at the highest colleges and academies in New England | session. The price of subseription is $2 50 per annem, 


Irish bishop who has died within the last 12 | o¢ which the books treat. The price oi the complete | and New York. His stock of Miscellaneous Books is | when paid in advance, and @3°00 on delivery of the 












months. set is $41. me he Guten % Pi very large, Soumerens the wae” ener a ng Ss June number. Lona arngrd 4 oi ne 7 one 

‘ : ‘ Besides this library, the Union have published 103 | works on history, biography, theology, m ne, and | year. Any person ning five sw ers ati > 

The number of post offices in this state is| .naner books in wage covers, containing 2056 pages, | law, with a need assortment of the best novels and | coming responsible for the same, shall reeeive a vol- 
1683, with a large ry phat wood om. A cowplete set of pameeeee. is stock oo aes's is FS age td ne. ume catte Bae ae shall pacolve sa. castomar 

: ‘ these costs $1,46. ound, they would make about | yond an ng ever re r n this city, with | commission. All communications m iartened. 

There are twentyfive papers published in the ten ortwelve volumes of uniform size. soebet ibles and Testaments in abundance, of all to the Editor of the Parthenon, Schenee- 


postage paid, 

In the above are not included several volumes, which), | sizes and prices. tady, N. ¥. The Parthenon will be forwarded to our 

on account of size, &e. are not placed in the regular School Books being the leading branch of his busi- | agents in New York by the st@am whe 

the Bible Dictionary, Geogruphy, | ness, he will always be sapplied with = age can be obtained by subscribers free 
Biographical Dictionary, | w ademies, whieh will be sold | our New Orleans 

at or . 8 terms a8 will make it 
for the interest of every purchaser to buy of him. ay Ay th 
Every person, therefore, who wishes to turn cash into the quarto form, convenient for being ge: 
r for a year will make a handsome na of 418 

x, 





state of Georgia, only two of which are daily. 
789 emigrants arrived at Quebec from the 12th 

to the 23d ult. ¥, 
About halfpast nine on Wednesda evening, on Questions, & 

says the Hartford Review, a fire é out 19] aon stereotype plates, on good papers; many of them 




















the house occupied by the hon. John T. Peters. | were written expressly for the Union, and all have | books to the best advantage must be sure tocall at 

We understand judge Peters has met with a se- | been examined and approved by the committee of | Stocle’s Bookstore, where sey can be furnished on bet- Ine e pages, including the titlepage and in whieh 
vere loss in the almost entire destruction of his | publication, composed of an equal number of the Bap- | ter terms than they can be obtuined at any other store will be thrnished with the last number of the volume. 
valuable library. Most of his furniture was sa- | “t; Presbyterian, Methodist, and Episcopalchurebes. | in the city. jan8 | Advertisements are exeluded. The subscription priee 
red th ithout eee : For the sum of $42,46, the above 338 works cam be W.WILGUS,No. 203 Main street,has just receiv- | is two dollars and filly cent per year, payable in ad- 
ved, not however without experiencing consid- | procured by any Sunday School, and Sunday School + ed Clark’s Commentary, in 2 vols. Parochial | vanee; three dollars payable, any time within six 


erable damage in its removal. iety, which will send a copy of its constitution, a | Jectures on the Law and the Gospel, by 8. H. Tying, | months after the timeef subscribing. When théabeve 
The frigate Potomac arrived at Boston on Uist o canes, and an — fon to the American | 9, Scenes of our Parish, by a country Parson’s | terme are not complied with, and the publiskere have 
up - . Sanday School Union, and thus become an auxiliary. | daughter; the Influence of the Bible, in improving the | to employ a collector, three dollars a fifly cente will 
— from a cruise of two years and nine | They can be procured on the same terms by an indivi- | understanding and moral eharacier, by J. Matthews, | be invariably demanded. . “ , 
months in the Pacific ocean. The officers and _ who is - neuer 2 Os ee ne for | fy, D. The Church of God, in a series of dissertations, SHREVE & GALLAGHER, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
crew are in excellent health. for membership are for life $90, or @3 annually, in | ©, m2 Rev. B. W. Evanes the Mother at home, or the GRANVILLE INSTIDUTION.—Preparatory De 
Charles M. Gillett, of Monroe co, New York, | which ease they also receive gratuitously a copy ofthe | B'C, "aihout, Manly Piety, in_its principles, by I. | ..% Partment. Tn this attention is given to the elemen- 
- ’ OSS‘! Senda Sebout S 1 oe ee ey ee Whe principles, by (*- | tury and common branehes of English, and to Greek and 

who had converted effects into money, while on | PUndsy Pehoo! Lournal. Philips, of Maberly Chapel; Réligious Souvenir, by J 
board the st boat H Cl Bes hi In view of these am, we may inquire how many | q T. Bideli, D.D. The Churchman’s Almanac; Latin by those who wish to be fitted for college. This 
voard the steam enry Clay, removing his | thousands of parents might place in their dwelling* | Common Prayer, fine and common; Methodist Har- oe yoy coupwieen Oe : epee Lor 



























family to Cleveland, fell overboard, with $1000 | such a library; embracing matter adapted to ell ages, | monist, new edition, revised and t 
1 } y3 , hew e . greatly enlarged. A " 

_ | from the youngest child that ean read, to the parents sion of a teacher and guardian, Who is devoted exelusive- 

in his pocket book, and was drowned, his fa a cmscntion ot the housebelc! How many thousand forge arsortmamt of pocket Bibles, Testaments, and ly to —_ {uterevis eens with them, day and 
hi ith pate und affecti 








mily being thereby left destitute. litt’ companies of y 

F youth might join and purchase a uffalo, Jan. 20, 1934 4 : : ie. A 
3 i j i lete lib for their am tand instruction! Radewnlinan 4 nglish Department. Yn this cun be obtuined either 
fi me Am se ‘dion ae glad to hear, is recovering Hour many aod sets Ghani bo vequived ey a j= RECEIVED at the Buffalo Book Store, 203 | the Woote or any portion of the mathematical and - 
Toi his late indisposition. day schools, hools, by publie schools, Main streei; Albums, an elegant article; Parch- | lish part of a collegiate education. It also affords - 
ment; fine; Drawing Paper of all sizes and qualities; 
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0 whale Oiip Catherine Go rich, of Salera, | by apprentices ‘ Seoeall dimen Cldeatas Porter’s Analysis; Adams’ Grammar; Bridgewater | ness of teaching. 


























tuitous distribution, by ministers and pious visit t 
—— hae gane | on the 29th of Nov ’ the ~ and the rich, for the comfort na benefitofthe Treatises; Mechanism of the Hund, by Sir Charles | Col/egiate Department, 'The course of instruction is 
as entirely consumed; crew saved, families and individnals they go amongst! Bell Physical condition of Man, by John Kidd; As- | intended to be worthy of its name. The requisites for 
had 700 barrels of oil on board. Orders, with particular directions as to the mode of enemy and general Physics, Oy ee wiiite mongraine, in Se D Apes are similar to those 
: . veying the books, will meet with prompt attenti well. A.W. 8. opied by the colleges. reh gi regard, how. . 
PO pe po Hall, Eng. is about to be clean- if addressed to Facossicu W. oases, Carvenpaed® Buffalo, Jan. 20, 1934. 4 | ever, 1s had to the quality, thaf to the , Of the 
and repaired at an expense of $85,000. ing Secretary, American Sunday School Union, No, bY UPFALO BOOK STORE, No. 203 Main street, yoepunnsian. The freshmen clues bas comp half it 

The Protestant Episcopal church in Mantu- | 46 Chestnut etreet, Philadelphia. ROP ED January 2, 1834. 4. W. Wilgus hasjust receiv. | Ye": His accessible, at all times, by persons bee 
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Must fn sorrow, 
Struck hearts have no healingz— 
Hope sighs o'er tomorrow. ¥. 


VARIETIES. 


Rarely drink but when thou art dry; the smal- 
lee the drink, the clearer the head, and colder 
the blood; which are great benefits in temper and 
business 





T have traveled much, and have noticed that 
where a farmer's house is stocked with books, 
his children are sure to be intelligent. 

Curtaitthy sleep and increase thy knowledge. 
he who knows the value of his cbpet, despises 
the pains it cost him. 

Kt is more desirable to distribute the fruits of 
one's own industry, than to reap the benefit of 
other people's. 


Nothing, says Fontenelle, can bo more destruc- 
tive to ambition and the passion for conquest, 
than the true — Shale globe ts What a 

thing is evon the w in compari- 
peg of the infinite extent of nature! ” 

Zeno being told that love was unbecoming a 

her; ‘‘If this were true,"’ replied Zeno, 
*‘the fate of the fair sex would be lamentable, not 
to be loved but by fools.”’ 

M Guidot, the distinguished naturalist, who 
has been fer several years in exploring 
the island of aoquene, has arrived at Brest 
with = 7 of ‘hi one a pred 
upwards 0} y owes specimens, and is ex- 
pected shortly at Paris. 

A young man at Pollstown, (Pa,) completely 
broke in two the eap of his knee, by the exercise 
of teo much muscular exertion in a foot race. 
The accident was attended by a loud crack, 
which was distinctly heard by spectators. 

Of the 15,535 parishes, (including under that 
name townships maintaining their own poor, ) in 
England and there are 737 in which the 
population does not exceed 50 persons; 7,907 in 
which it does not exceed 100; and 6,631 in which 
it does not amount to 300, 

The Salem Observer. says there is in that 
town a respec shipmaster, who has spent 
fortyfour years at sea, and ‘‘never at any time 
wet his lips with ardent spirits, or tasted so 
rouch as a glass of wine.’’ 

A eagle, measuring across tho wings 
when pi ln. six feet seven inches, was shot 
near Carlisle, Pa, a few dayssince. The length 
of its bill was three inches. 

It is computed that the number of shepherds 
and cow herds who live on the mountains, and 
im the -veadows of Spain, tending the flocks 
and herds, amount to upwards of fifty thousand! 

The Indiana lately launched for the Messrs 
Barings, in England, and which so closely resem- 
bles the New York packets, has been fitted out 
on the temperance principle; the first trial of 
idis kind in the British merchant service. 

A lamentable occurrence took place on the 
Sth ult. A Prussian 1. vessel, at anchor in 
the Tagus, took fire, supposed accidentally, 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE. WEST INDIES. 
To the E:ditor of the Journal of Belles Lettres. 
LETTER VY. 
St Pierre, Martinique, March 3, 1608 
From St Lucia to Martinique is nearly seven 
gues; but as we ap dd the latter, the 
wind, which had been propitious, died away, 
and our vessel sauntered in the ocean at a pace 
that would have provoked our impatience, had 
it not been for the interest of the scene, and the 
deliciousness of the climate. 








held a 
St Pierre, the capital of Marti 

in the long boat we p 

Hotel, for being now in a French colony, we 


were naturally disposed to conform to French 
u : but our object was frustrated by the ar- 
rival, a few hours previous, of a ship from 
Franco, and all the rooms were taken. Our 
only alternative was to cross the street to the 
hotel of Betsy Parker, an English mulatto. 

I was awakened at sunrise by the clanking of 
chains, and looking from my window saw per- 
haps twenty blacks, male and female, old and 

oung, chained in couples by the ankles and 
ing burthens. They were convicts, doomed 

in this way to expiate a variety of crimes. 
They bore their disgrace with seeming indiffer- 
ence, talking and jesting os ifon a party of pleas- 


ure. 

A.:amble through the town made us acquaint- 
ed with its romantic situation and its surpassing 
cleanliness. Excepting on the side of the ocean, 
St Pierre is overshadowed by mountains covered 
with dense foliage, save where the naked cliffs 
admit ofnu vegetation. These cliffs are in some 
places nearly verticale, rising to a great height, 
and accessible only by winding foot paths. e 
houses are built of plaste stone and brick, 
and have a neat and substantial appearance. 
The streets are admirably paved, and through 
the centre of each isa stone channel, or gutter, 
that conveys to the sea the water that pours 
from the surrounding hills. Thus the rains, so 
constant here, are made to cleanse and purify the 
town which they would otherwise inundate. 

St Pierre has, moreover, a delightful walk 
shaded by tamarind trees, and refreshed a ri- 
vulet from the mountains. Pursuing our ex- 
cursions under the _—r of Mr M., we en- 
tered the botanic garden (Jardin des Plantes), a 


lovely spot, shaded by cocoa nuts, palm and cab- | q@! 


bage trees, watered by fish ponds and fountains. 
Here are collected most of the trees, shrubs, 
and plants of the tropic, provided for according 
to their natural habits; and, with a liberality 
truly French, the garden is open to the gratuitous 
admission of visiters. If any part of t sun- 
ny islands is calqul: ‘ted to relieve the heart of its 
cares, or disease of its pang, it is the evergreen 
groves in the environs of St Pierre. 

March 4th.—It rained much of the day, with 
occasional sunshine. As our walks were in con- 
sequence much restricted, | amused myself for 
hours in observing the people who came to draw 
water at a fountain in front of my window. 
Among this motley variety of human nature 
were all colors, all ages, and, I had like to have 
said, all nations. The Africans attracted most 
of my attention, for many of them appeared to 
have been but a short time in bondage. One 
man in particular, of an athletic form, and not 
over thirty five years of age, was tattooed in the 
most elaborate manner from his waist to his 
scalp. He seldom spoke, and had a fierce and 
scowling look; and every time he left the foun- 
tain he bas on his head a sixteen gallon cask of 
water. Alas! though I, if this bondsman of 
Africa were to recount his story, what a tale of 
wrong and outrage would be unfolded! I felt 


inclined to ask some questions, but this 
would be interfering with another mag's proper- 
ty, and I was warned to be silent. re came 


in crowds the Eboe negro, the light mulatto, 
and the white descendants of F ; some in 
fantastic dresses of red and yellow in tat- 
ters, and well grown children , and 
seemingly uncared for. , 

a, French have the credit, and I believe 
justly, of being kind to slaves. The latter 
are extremely well behavéd on this island, and 
insurrectionary moyements have been rare 
among them. A — disturbance, however, 
has occurred within the past few weeks among 
the free blacks, more than two hundred of whom 


Bat t 


y | formed a camp not far from St Pierre, and for 


a short time put the laws at defiance. They 
had been enrolled (as all free colored people are) 
among the militia, by which means wd were 
well armed. They burned some valu hou- 


| remote 





LITERARY INQUIRER: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


most hopeless 
fully ascertained: but it is a surprising 


all these deluded men were free, not a single 
slave having participated in the insurrection, 
although every inducement was used to suborn 
them. This affair is now in process of investi- 
gation. 





Mecuanicat Impnovemerts.—[Extract from 
ye K. Mitchell's —s —_ be ees 

practical chemistry.} It is want 
of the spirit, not alan of Davy or Frank- 
lin, that the career of nt is not ten 
times as rapid as it has hithertobeen. Nodoubt 
thousands of valuable facts are observed, won- 
dered at, and forgotton, without a single effort 
to draw them into the service of society. This 
is rendered clearer by the truth, that the most 
nares improvements in the arts have been 

le 


into which these 
provements been introduced, and who had 
of course little o nity for observation or 
° Arkw the inventor of the spin- 
ning was a barber, and Watt the immor- 
tal author of the present steam engine was a 
philosophical instrument maker. Papin, who 
invented the and safety valve, was a 
doctor of medicine; Savery, who produced the 
first steam engine, was commissioncr of sick and 
wounded soldiers; Newcomen and Cawley, au- 
thor of the atmospheric engine, were, the one 
an iron monger, and the othera glazier. The 
avenaes of the = Kiedeborgh. de Gnericke, 
was master The projec- 
tor of tht invaluable instrument the eusiner’é 
compass, was John di Gioja, a nobleman of 
Ama! phi in the kingdom of Naples. —Fahrenheit, 
who first applied mercury to thermometric uses, 
wasa bankrupt merchant. Ferguson, astrono- 
mer, was a shepherd, and afterwards a miniature 
painter, Godfry, of quadrant fame, was a com- 
mon glazier; and Dr Priestly, the great mineral- 
ogist, Hany and Cartwright, who invented the 
power loom, were clergymen. Rittenhouse was 
a farmer, and entirely a selftaught mechanician; 
Franklin was first a tallow chandler, and subse- 
= a printer; and Fulton a portrait painter. 
ohn Hunter, who created a new era in surgery, 
commenced life as acabinet maker, The grea- 
test cares whom the world ever saw are om 
nie and Tolford. To them is Great Britain in- 
debted for a greater amount of her present pros- 
perity than perhaps to any other individuals li- 
ving. Yet men were common stone cut- 
ters, both of them educated to the manual 
of dressing stone.—The last of the great in 
tion in steam machinery, ¢s that which enables 
steam to propel locomotives on common roads. 
The credit of this invaluable discovery belongs to 
a practitioner of medicine and chemist at Corn- 
wall, in England. Dr Gurney has already ac- 
red distinction by bringing his fine concep- 
tions into useful action, but when we look for- 
ward to the time, which will assuredly come, 
when the traveler and his goods will be convey- 
ed by land, with as much ease, and with more 
safety, than at present by water; when we per- 
ceive that roads may be made in almost ever 
direction, and in adequate number, we sha 
have a better estimation of the magnitude, and 
momentous character of the experiments, to 
which, alone, unaided, and under every discour- 
agement, this second Fulton resolutely and con- 
fidently appealed. 

This very generation will do him full justice, 
for, ina very few years, horses will nearly dis- 
appear from our great roads, and almost every 
one will travel by steam. Scarcely one of the 
many surprising and beautiful inventions of the 

rolific genius of New England, has been made 

y those practically familiar with the art to 
which it is auxiliary. The reason of this appa- 
rent paradox seems to me obvious.—Even there, 
in intellectual New England, where all else is 
philosophy, a trade is taught practically, and 
solely so. It is carefully divested of philosophy, 
and 1s made, as far as possible, merely mechanic- 
al. There is a dull routine through which every 
appreatice travels to the station of a journey- 
man. The less he thinks, the more he will 
work, and the more immediately profitable will 
be his labor, When once the circle has been 
completed, its dull, unvarying round is again 
and again traversed, until a deviation would be 
irksome. A man thus trained to the habitual 
exclusion of curiosity and understanding, al- 
though he may @ a very good thinker in 
other matters, cannot readily apply his reason 
to the familiar labor of his vocation. When 
very young, I had occasion to observe the labors 
of a. very sensible man, who pursued the busi- 
neat of — = —y At that time he was fre- 
queatly employed in sawing out aper- 
bir in ape bp always bored thee halos at 

¢ points w were to be placed three an 
of the square. These auger holes = 
for the introduction of a saw. I immediately 
perceived that two auger holes would suffice, 
and i op ogy f les were necessary to 
effect his purpose. Instantly. ay instantly, he 


those who have pursaed avocations | 








wasted much valuable time. wa 
The absence of phi ical curigity and 
t, prevents, not only US of new 


proper 

ts =e os ortieat, but the sciemific de- 
ductions, by which important novelties nay by 
indefinitely increased. A merely practic} ac. 
quaintance with a trade renders one insenjj,|. 
to its defects, and ignorant of its capacitia of 
ge A merely egeettn Bm ony 

it, encourages iagpracti 8 tion 
and hinders us from carrying even beneficia 
suggestions into useful tions. Hence the 
most adventageous posi in which e 
chanie can bs placed, is that which 
knowledge of principles, and familiarity 
practical detail; intellectual comprehension and 
manual dexterity; the power to concieve, and the 
ability toexecute. But to reach this enviable 
condition, he must take care to think, as well as 
work, and never suffer py A 
without considering it asa expe- 
riment, illustrative of some nego principle: 


Nor should he remain satisfied with any thing, 
eee poses Ste the practice md apenyn Fe 
i granted, that an is as t 
as . may be rendered. I believe that discover 
ies have been very frequen tponed by the 
neglect to ask the simple poh rng “Is thie in- 
strament or this as perfect as it can be 
made?”’ It is notso much the want of talent, 
as of the spirit of inquiry, that has retarded so 
frequently the progress of improvement. Of 
this we have many remarkable When 
Arkwright practised the trade of a barber, he 
formed an acquaintance with a neigbboring spin- 
ner, who had discovered a want. It was the 
want of machinery with which to spin cotton. 
That suggestion induced Arkwright to go to 
work on the subject, and soon supplied the want, 
accumulated a fortune, became a baronet and 
high sheriff of an English county. A conver- 
sation Lan ~ the ay of Arkwright 
taking place in the presence of a clergyman of 
the name of Cartwright, one of the xy said, 
“We now want an invention by which we can 
weave without hand. Cartwright had not seen 
a loom, but resolved to discovera method of 
weaving by water or steam. In this he so well 
su ed, as to receive from the British parli- 
ment, for the invention of the power — 
nearly fifty thousand dollars. When Sir Hum. 
phrey Davy published his expensive and imper- 
fect method of obtaining potassium, Guy Lussae 
and Thenard perceived the want of a better 
method, and instantly devised the one which is 
now used. 


Bririsu Inon.—Mr Crawshay is the largest 
individual ironmaster in the world. The w 
of the Cyfarthfa works are his own, making the 
enormous quantity of 37,380 tons of iron in one 
yours (more than a a daily )—a f 
0! enterprising spirit and patriotic exertions 
of one individual lishman, at the age of sev- 
enty years. What would a foreigner say of 
the individual who, with such enormous wealth, 
still employed it in industry and for the benefit 
4 ae Seeens classes of the country.—Lon. 

ar. . 


Pustic Ormion.—We live in an age when 
pnblic opinion, over public men, is omnipotent 
and irreversible! When public sentiment anni- 
hilates a public man more effeciually than the 
scaffold. To this new and omnipotent tribunal, 
all the public men of Europe and Americe are 
new happily subject. The fiat of public opinion 
has superseded the axe of the executioner. 
Struck by that opinion, kingssand emperors in 

, and the highest functionaries among 

ves, fall powerless from the political stage, 

wander while their bodies live, as shadows 
and phantoms over the land.— Benton's Speech. 


Suaxspearnx.—We grant that the coarse man- 
ners of his time often led to coarse expression, 
but never to coarse sentiment. The deep eme- 
tions of the heart, in his hands, at once asserted 
their higher nature; the true and the beautiful 
shone through him; the tender, delicate, the 
devoted,—these were the attri with which 
he inyested Jove. On every noble subject his 
genius was true to itself; it flung the dust of its 
own time from its feet, felt that heaven was its 
home, and soared thitherward. The imagination 
of Shakspeare was a spirit whose steps might 
wander over this lower world, ay, and leave 
some traces of their progress, but which every 
touch of feeling or of thought causes to rise into 
a ay whem brighter atmosphere.—Lon lon Lster- 


ary 


A few days since, the wife of Mr C. B. Weth- 
erbee, of Belmont, Me., stepped out of the house 
to. go to one ofher nei rs for a moment, !ea- 
ving a child sitting in the door, about twa years 
old. She was attracted by the screams of her 
child, and hastened back, when she found an 














old sow had the child from the door 
aud was eating its hand. The thumb was eo- 
tirely devoured, and the hand dreadfully chewed 
up. ‘ 





